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leading“ manufacturers in these 3 


L& AD ERS a IF 


industries use Gargoyle lubricants 


for their more important machinery 


$250,000,000 worth of linoleum, rugs and 
tapestries — $300,000,000 worth of drugs 
and toilet goods — $250,000,000 worth of 
musical instruments — are manufactured 
in the United States each year. 

These three industries use many intri- 
cate machines with moving parts that must 
synchronize perfectly. Incorrect lubrica- 
tion may result in imperfect products. 
That means expensive rejections by the 
inspection department. To maintain a high 
percentage of perfect output, lubrication 
must be correct. 

Keeping down rejection costs may give 
you part of the saving you are seeking—in 


* Manufacturers having five million dollars assets or over 
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TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 
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rates: One year, in the U. 8. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 


order to meet today’s competitive selling 
prices. 
duced power costs, less depreciation, fewer 


Lower cost of maintenance, re 


time losses, lower lubrication bills—are 
added economies which Correct Lubrica- 
tion also offers you. 

Your request for performance facts will 
bring prompt response from a Vacuum 
Oil Company lubrication specialist in your 
field. Economies achieved through the use 
of Gargoyle lubricants in the past 64 
years, by other plants similar to yours, are 
possible for you. Your inquiry involves 
no obligation. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York. Branches and distrib- 
uting warehouses throughout the world 


. Subscription 
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General Motors value makes 
Pontiac the kind of car you 


like to own and drive.... 
This value is perhaps first 
apparent to you in beauty, finish, and 
attention to detail. Bodies by Fisher are 


spacious, insulated against cold and heat, 


and upholstered in mohair or whipcord. . .. 


Adding to comfort are Pontiac's long wheel- 


PONTIAC 


D KEEPING T 


base, rubber cushioning at more than forty 
points, and Lovejoy shock absorbers. ... 
Impressive, too, is Pontiac performance. The 
big sixty-horsepower motor does its work 
quickly and quietly at an operating cost much 
below what you would expect from a car so 
capable. ... Typical of Pontiac’s outstand- 
ing value at new low prices are five wire 
wheels, standard equipment at no extra cost. 


HE OuD 


GENERAL MOTORS CARS 


HAVE OUTSTANDING VALUE 








USC this idea TO Pd el ahead In your organization there are certain 





fi So idea given here is neither new 
nor startling. But it is so sound 
and obvious that many young men 
overlook it. Others have followed it 
and gone into higher jobs. 

It is this: Systemize your job. Rid 
yourself of routine operations. Don’t 
waste time doing what a printed form 
can do for you. Free your mind and 
your desk for constructive planning — 
for new ideas that help you outgrow 
one job and lead you to the next. 

Old stuff, you say? That’s what 
some other young men have said— 
men who have been given good ideas 
but who didn’t use them. 





Some young men—and some high 
executives, too—who read this adver- 
tisement will see it through at least 
to the point of sending for the new 
book called “The Outline of Execu- 
tive Success.” 

This book shows no “‘amazing new 
ways,” but it does give you sound, 
specific ideas and suggestions on just 
how to do what we have been talking 
about on this page. 

Do you want a copy? Then mail 
coupon now, before you turn the page. 


AMMERM, 
" BOND l 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
Ui ts our word of honor to the public 
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omeone in your company will 








TO MANAGERS OF BUSINESS; 


young men who not only get good ideas 
but use them. These young men are 
the future executives of your company, 





oe 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PENN. 


| Gentlemen: 1 am enclosing twenty-five cents (stamp or coin) for which please send 


| me a copy of your new book “Outline of Executive Success.”” 
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ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD 
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millstones or milestones... 


The first impressions you make when meeting people are 
.. or milestones that 


either millstones around your neck . 
mark the way to success. 


The leaders of today are the men who realize that although 


many men may possess qualities of 
leadership . . . recognition invariably 


comes to those who can best display 
these qualities. 


True, an occasional outstanding genius 
has reached the pinnacle with baggy 
trousers and drooping shoulders. 


But today ... ill-fitting clothes are too 


frequently the millstones that make 
the going slower and the road longer. 


Proof is all around you. Make a mental 
note of your friends who have achieved 
distinction, of the executives of your 
company who have “arrived” . . . and 
you will find them men who fully 
tealize the importance of making a good 
impression. 


By the same token, make a mental note 
of those you know who, for some 





reason or other, have not risen to the heights. 
frequently will you find that the factor that has withheld 


How 


success has been a disregard of personal appearance 


. a carelessness about those 
express the individual. 
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Yor Centurief » 
THE MARK 
OF THE GENTLEMAN 


In the vitally important matter of fo na pppeargace, 
consult the Merchant Tailor whe, isplays this emblem. 
Throughout the United States and Canada it identifiss 
the establishments of Merchant Tailors with the training 
and skill to create garments of true individuality for men 
who realize the undeniable power of first impressions in 
this new age of business progress. 


It's easier to make a good first impression—than to live down a bad one 





“little things” that 


There are no two men in the world 
alike. Every man is an individual... 
and not only his physical character, 
but his very personality, his ability, 
his inherent qualifications for leader- 
ship ...are best expressed by “clothes 
individually tailored’. 


There is a Merchant Tailor in your 


community who is qualified to ex- 
ptess your individuality in the highest 
degree. Let him serve you . . . and 
you will be agreeably surprised how 
his handiwork emphasizes your own 
opinion of yourself. 


The character and quality of merchant 
tailored clothes will become apparent 
to you immediately; their true econ- 
omy will be increasingly evident each 
succeeding year. See your Merchant 


Tailor soon, 
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A SMALL Au® 
... BUT GH MY! 


We might take full pages to tell 
you that OLD GOLD is the 
finest, throat-easiest cigarette. 


But why waste space when all we 
want to say is:—““TRY THEM!” 
One pack is worth a thousand 
words! 


O. G. has defeated every other 
leading cigarette in public taste- 
tests. Your throat... your taste 
will tell you why. And no double 
page ad could tell you more. 


© P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 
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U.S. Apologies 
Sirs: 

Among the letters in the Feb. 23 issue of 
your magazine is an interesting inquiry: ‘Did 
this country ever apologize to any nation before 
in the course of its history?’ There have been 
numerous occasions when our government has 
been magnanimous enough to express regret over 
international unpleasantness. Reference to any 
secondary school textbook would provide many 
such instances but I would like to mention that 
Daniel Webster apologized to Spain for the de- 
facing of a portrait of Queen Isabella in New 
Orleans and that Seward, upon the advice of 
Lincoln and Sumner, made a similar gracious 
gesture to England in the “Trent Affair.” Pos- 
sibly these two secretaries of state could claim 
a s5¢ rating in our history. 

ANNE CUTTER COBURN 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ 
oe 


“A Fool and His Money .. .” 
Sirs: 

Mr. Adolph Ochs, owner of what Comrade 
Mencken would call the “eminent” New York 
Times, having arrived in Hawaii on a holiday 
expressed himself to one of the local newspapers, 
the Honolulu Advertiser, as follows: 

“The cash bonus will not pass Congress. I do 
not think it would be a good thing for such a 
wholesale distribution of money as was first 
proposed to take place. It would be a feast for 
a short while and then famine again for a ma- 
jority of the recipients. ‘A fool and his money 
are soon parted,” 

The italics are mine, and the quotation is 
word for word from the paper referred to. This 
would seem to be about the highest tribute thus 
far paid to the veterans of the World War... . 
I wonder if it will pass unchallenged. 

Marc T. GREENE 





Honolulu, P. I. 


>—— 





Woodward v. Jews 


Sirs: 

. . . Permit me to. point out that your account 
of the bequest of the late H. G. Woodward 
for damyank-tutored schools left a very false 
impression. 

When I first read of this bequest it pleased 
me to think that here was really an example of 
a wealthy and influential Southerner who was 
willing to forget the unfortunate Civil War and 
make the people of the South realize that the 
damyank folks of the North were really as kind, 
as generous, as truly human as the “old South” 
folks themselves were. In my mind I was already 
attaching the label of true liberalism and tol- 
erance to the memory of this would-be bene- 
ae 

. . . Why did you not eliminate the last shreds 
of would-be liberalism from this magnificent be- 
quest, and at the same time “scoop” all the other 
publications who were too weak-kneed to print it, 
by stating that the will specifically forbade ad- 
mission to these schools of any member of the 


Hebraic race? ... 
ALLEN M. KITE 

Chicago, IIl. 

It is true that the Woodward will ex- 
cluded Jews, but the testator explained 
he meant no deprecation of the race, 
merely believed in “incompatibility.” —Eb. 


Chaplin Mustache 
Sirs: 

Well! Things have come to a pretty pass, 
Time (Feb. 9) tells us Charlie Chaplin has used 
the same mustache for the last 15 years, and the 
New Yorker (Feb. 21) says he makes a new 
one out of hair crépe every time he acts! 

Now the secret of my chaotic state of mind 
during the last few weeks is out. No longer will 
I sit for hours wondering about “I can’t think 
straight.”” Charlie Chaplin did it, or maybe it 
was the City Lights—anyway, there it is. 

TomMMy STEWART 





New York City 

The New Yorker’s wiggery is right. To 
Time researchers a solemn warning against 
fairy-tales.—Eb. 


Pink John Klock 


Sirs: 








- 


. contributors willing, Trme will report 
other strange modes of announcing offspring” 
(Time, Feb. 9). This contributor is willing. 

Christopher Morley, famed author and bib- 
liophile, in a letter to my sister, did it thus: 
“. . « we have added a new (and very valuable) 
First Edition to our family, a young octavo 
named Blythe; in pristine state, as issued.” 

Mr. Morley’s announcement was informal. He 
did not collate his First Edition, nor did he 
mention the binding. He might have added 
“Bound in Full Pink Morocco, New York,” and 
the date, to make complete the addition to his 
catalog. 

Harry GALLAND 

R. H. Macy & Co., 

New York City 
Sirs: 

In re Novel Birth Announcements, I submit 
this as a coup: 

The morning after John Weston Klock, of 
Montclair, N. J., was born, friends of his parents 
were startled to find in their mail a close-up 
Press-Graflex photograph of him, taken in his 
nurse’s arms twenty minutes after he was born, 
and inscribed as follows: 


Introducing— 


Master John Weston Klock 
age—20 minutes 
weight—7 lbs. 6 oz. 
color—pink 
disposition—terrible 


November 12th, 1930. 
Pink John Klock’s father is F. G. Klock, Oil- 
man Harry F. Sinclair’s able sales promotion 
man, and an original Trme subscriber. 


ELLeNn A. HARDING 
Chicago, III. 
Some other strange birth announce- 
ments reported: 
WESTIN THEATRE 
400 East 58th Street New York City 


ELLIOT and HARRIET 
Take Pleasure in Presenting 
AVRAM ROBERT 
in the Play 
“SO THIS IS LIFE” 


Cast of Characters 
(in order of Their Appearance) 








a bill ($5.00). 
NAME 





ADDRESS 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., TIME, INC. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TimE, for one year, and send me 
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Bobby Jones 
King of Golf 
Listerine Hour 
Every Wednesday—8 P.M. E.S. T. 
. NBC Red Network 


‘Stay home-and gargle with Listerine 
every 2 hours’ 


and every night. 
have actually gained a foothold, in- 
crease the gargle to once every 2 
hours, meanwhile consulting your 
physician. 


id is what your doctor would 
probably tell you to do if you had 
an ordinary cold or simple sore throat. 
Combined with rest and warmth, it is 
an excellent treatment. Over and over 
again this has been proved in the 
past 50 years. 

These ailments are caused by germs 
multiplying by millions in the mouth 
and throat. They are continually 
striving to overcome the forces of 
health in your body. They often suc- 
ceed when body resistance is lowered 
by such things as wet feet, fatigue, 
lack of exercise, exposure to draughts, 
cold, sudden changes of temperature. 


Their names are Streptococcus 
Hemolyticus (the streptococcus germ), 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus), and Ba- 
cillus Influenzae. 


KILLS 200,000,000 


Reduces mouth germs 98% 


And undiluted Listerine, used as a 

gargle, kills these germs—all germs— 

almost instantly. In 15 seconds to be 

exact—the fastest time science has 

been able to measure accurately. 
Repeated tests, similar to those em- 

ployed at great universities, show 

that it actually reduces the bacteria 

on the surfaces of the 

mouth 98%. And at the 

same time soothes and 

heals inflamed membrane. 


As a precaution 


As a precaution against 
colds and irritated throat, 
gargle with undiluted 
Listerine every morning 


And when these 


The wonderful thing about Lis- 
terine is that while a potent germi- 
cide, it is at the same time non- 
poisonous, safe to use, pleasant to 
taste, and healing to tissue. Keep 

Listerine in home and of- 
fice and carry it when you 
travel. At the first symp- 
tom of trouble use it un- 
diluted to get full germi- 
cidal effect. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


GERMS IN 15 SECONDS—HEALS TISSUE 








Two hours 
to buy a new 
set of clubs 


Five minutes 


} A [| 


to decide upon 
a block of securities 


O! His is not a peculiar 
case. We know (and you 
know) many a man who 
adds a list of stock and bonds to his 
portfolio—with little study or fore- 
thought. Yet, that same man spends 
hours in making trivial purchases. 
Ridiculous? Certainly! He may 
consider himself a safe and sound 
investor, but in reality that man is 
putting his hard-earned capital ona 
horse race. He may win. But the 
chances are that he won’t continue 
to get satisfactory yield or build up 
his investment structure soundly un- 
less he knows all the facts about 
each security; unless he has ascer- 
tained real values; unless he has 
gained proper diversification. 
Naturally, there are always se- 
curities which sell below their 
real value. But one must know 
when to buy and what to buy. 
Jumping in blindly is inviting 
disaster. The task of gauging 





security values is a man’s size job. 

For thousands of individuals, as 
well as for banks and trust com- 
panies, Moody’s Investors Service 
has removed the speculative ele- 
ment from investment plans and 
consistently built safety, steady 
growth and correct diversification 
into their programs. Thirty years of 
outstanding success in this field, 
plus the counsel and experience of 
a staff of analysts and economists, 
are put at the service of each client. 
Results speak for themselves. 

Can we aid you? To what extent 
we cannot say until we have gone 
over your investment position and 
objectives. But if you are tired of 
hit-or-miss investing, if you want 
to take full advantage of today’s op- 
portunities, simply outline your 
problems and plans. We will tell 
you just where and how Moody’s 
Investors Service can fit into your 
needs. No obligation, of course. 


MOODY'S 
Weekly Letter and 
Consultation Service 


A moderately priced advi- 
sory service including spe- 
cific recommendations of 
securities, review of stock 
and bond market, analyses 
of companies and indus- 
tries. Used by thousands of 
banks and individuals. 


MOODY'S 
Supervisory 
Service 


A more personal service em- 
bracing all the features of 
the Weekly Letter Service, 
and in addition continuous 
supervision of the client's 
investment holdings by our 
staff of analysts and invest- 
ment counselors. 


MOODY’S 
Personal Management 
Service 
A most complete form of 
personal counsel, for the use 
of banks, corporations and 
individuals with funds of 
$100,000 or more who wish 
to be relieved of all the 
detail of supervision of their 

investment programs. 


MOODY’S 
Manuals 


Five volumes, supplemented 
weekly; Government; Bank 
and Finance; Industrial; 
Public Utilities; Railroad, 
contain complete informa- 
tion on over 17,000 corpo- 
rations and 40,000 govern- 
ment and municipal securi- 
ties and Moody’s Ratings. 


Full Details of These Services Will Be Furnished on Request 


MOODY'S INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ELLIOT WESTIN* 
HARRIET WESTIN 
THE HERO 
THE NEW ARRIVAL 
HEAD OF THE HOUSE ROBERT 
THE DUKE WESTIN 
IT HIMSELF 
THE KID HIMSELF 
*Singer, Floorwalker, Bottlecarrier 
TIME: 9:15 A.M., July 29, 1929 
Notice: Avram R. will appear exclusively 
at the Westin THEATRE. Don’t Miss the Mid- 
night Performance. 
It’s a Continuous SCREAM! 


AVRAM 


THE BIRTH OF THE MONTH CLUB 
Announces 
Its selection for January 
“JOHN LEON, III” 


by 
Martha and John LeMaster 


This is the first of this young 
couple’s work and is an inter- 
esting study of what can be 
done when you really try. It 
is a new version of a book, 
which for generations has held 
universal _ interest. Indis- 
pensable to the specialist, and 
fascinating to the general 
reader. 


Published and delivered by 
General Hospital & Co. 
February 3, 1931 
Weight, 7 lbs. 


Original Copy 
on display at 
3335 N. Broadway 
New Orleans, La, 


I 

MARY ANNE RICHMOND 
Series “A,” NON-CONVERTIBLE GIRL, Preferred 

as to assets and liabilities 
Dated Dec. 27, 1930 
Public Offering Jan. 10, 1931 
Interest commencing Dec. 27, 1930, and steadily 
increasing toward maturity. Non-callable for a 
few years. Free from taxes by Railroad, Steam- 
ship and Street Car Companies until 1936. 
REGISTRAR: Bureau of Vital Statistics, 
Hillsboro, Mo. 


*The following information is furnished by the 


| house of origination after consulting with special- 


ists who had charge of production and who have 
made a thorough examination of property. ... 


MAINTENANCE AND IMPROVEMENT FUND 


It is estimated that PLENTY of the Gross in- 
come of the Company will be required to get 
this issue on its feet, after which a sinking fund 
will be established on the straight line method 
for IMPROVEMENT AND EXPANSION, also for 0B- 


| SOLESCENCE, 


RESTRICTION AS TO ADDITIONAL ISSUES 
Series “A” will be maintained under all con- 
ditions, but additional series may be brought 
out in accordance with the TRUST IN NATURE. 

INSURANCE 
Tornado and Flood Insurance have been taken 
out to protect the holders of this issue. 
(etc. etc. etc.) 

HELEN and DICK RICHMOND, Untd. 
5916 Washington Ave., 411 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Tel. CAbany 4693 Tel. CHestnut 8835 
*In the opinion of Council, this issue is an as- 
set as regards State and Federal Income Taxes. 
The statements, made herein, are based on infor- 
mation which we are informed was obtained 
from sources which we hope are reliable. 

Astonished, Trme acknowledges receipt 
of dozens of variants of the above; also 
dozens of other  birth-announcements 
which it does not reproduce because the 
point lies mainly in illustration or strange 
typography. Mention-worthy are: 

A pen-&-ink of a theatre front with elec- 
tric lights announcing Rocer CoNANT— 
First appearance in “Lire.” 

A vest-pocket three-column newspapet 
complete with headlines such as “Baby to 
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Prize-W inning Buildings 


ii ...note that they are usually of Indiana Limestone from 
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Le 
HE Irving Trust Company Building, f 4 : 
at 1 Wall Street, New York City, has i #4 
received the 1930 architectural award of yy 3 
the Broadway Association. It is called “the £ e ; 
building most worthy of civic endorsement.” ey 
The Irving Trust is built of Indiana Lime- n, 4 
py stone from the famous quarries of Indiana z : 
sule Limestone Company. In winning an archi- } Si 
Be. tectural award, this building follows a well- rate 
established precedent. For a large majority 2 : 
of the prize-winning buildings in all parts <i 
i“ of the country in recent years have walls of , 3 
Indiana Limestone. This is explained by the iy 
sie fact that architects have always done their q 
for a finest work in stone. a 
team 4 
1936. Prize-winning buildings are in large 
. measure responsible for the tremendous pop- 
vy = ularity of Indiana Limestone for all types of 
Saas commercial buildings. These finely-wrought 
a stone buildings have proved, almost without 
Pr ine exception, good money-makers. They attract 
= the best class of tenants. Where land values 
rethod are high, owners find there is no better way 
oo to guarantee a building’s drawing power 
s than to build it of Indiana Limestone. 
ough Whatever your connection with a pro- 
ie 2: posed building, whether direct or indirect, 
tales learn all about the use of Indiana Limestone 
and the service of Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany. Illustrated literature showing modern 
buildings will be mailed on request. Please 
"3835 address Box 1378, Service Bureau, Indiana 
= ba Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. (Ex- 
infor- ecutive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago.) 
tained 
»ceipt 
also ns 
nett Irving Trust Company Building, New York 
e the City. Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, Architects. 
range Marc Eidlitz & Son, Inc., Builders. Gray Indiana 
Limestone from Dark Hollow Quarry of Indiana 
elec Limestone Company. da = 
Tri-Boro Photo. 
\NT— 


“| INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Stiffest Beards Wilt 
Before Small-bubble Action 


. . . Colgate’s softens hair at skin-line, 


makes shaves closer, cleaner, longer-lasting 


Wire whiskers? Sure. Lots of men 
have them. They’re the men who 
cling to Colgate’s. For they find 
that small-bubble lather tames the 
wildest whiskers. It paves the way 
for razors right at the skin line. 
Colgate shaves last longer. Here’s 
why... 


The minute you lather up with 
Colgate’s two things happen: First, 
the soap in the lather breaks up the 
oil film thatcoverseach hair. Second, 
billions of tiny, moisture-laden 
bubbles seep down through your 
beard...crowd around each whisker 
... soak it soft with water right at 
the skin-line where your razor 


works. Result: A closer, smoother, 
longer-lasting shave. 


A comparative test is easy —just 
mail the coupon, now. We will 
also send you a sample of After- 
Shave, a new lotion . . . refresh- 
ing, delightful ... the perfect 


finale for every shave. 


CoLGATE LATHER 


This picture of Colgate 
Lather(same magnification) 
shows how myriads of tiny 
bubbles hold water, not air, 
in direct contact with the 
base of the beard. This 
softens every whisker right 
where the razor works. 


ORDINARY LATHER 
This lather - picture (great- 
ly magnified) of ordinary 
shaving cream shows how 
large, air-filled bubbles fail 
to get to the base of the 
beard; and how they hold 
air, instead of water, 
against the whiskers. 











| nedy, Peter Mathews, T. S. 
Norris, i 


COLGATE, Dept. M1126, P. O. Box 375 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City 


Please send me, FREE, the seven-day trial tube of 
Colgate’s Rapid Shave Cream; also a sample bottle 
of “‘After-Shave.”’ 

Address. .--- ? 
6 ee a 
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| be President of Country says father” (for 


David Van Camp, Son of the Akron 
Times-Press’ Sunday Editor). 

Similarly, the Stork Tribune, for Eliza- 
beth Ann Miller of Spencer, W. Va. 

Robert Jackson Lambdin sketched with 
boxing gloves, leaning back nonchalant 
against the ropes of his “corner’—his 
“main bout [having] ended 12.55 p.m. 


Baby Jules Louis Furth pictured in a 
parachute descent; etc, etc, etc. 

Most elaborately constructed were legal- 
istic financial advertisements (Par Value 
of James Whitney Goit was stated to be 
$1,000,000), a merchandise receipt (ren- 
dered on the New York Stork Exchange 
for Jill Susan Kahn), and announcements 
of literary, theatrical or musical produc- 
tions (Jean Charlotte Steel, “world’s 
greatest eight and three quarters pound 
coloratura” promising “continuous _per- 
formance’’).—Eb. 

—_—o— 
Phi Gamma Delta 
Sirs: 

Proposal for Trime’s encyclopedia of unique 
methods of announcing visits of the stork: 

The magazine of the Phi Gamma Delta fra- 
ternity (alumni: Calvin Coolidge, Newton D. 
Baker, Thomas R. Marshall, Charles Warren 
Fairbanks, Lew Wallace, Meredith Nicholson, 
Christy Mathewson, and Rockwell Kent) has a 
heading for the roster of the marriages of the 
brethren which reads: MERGERS. 

In the same department the births are cap- 
tioned: DivipEND NoTICEs. 

Jno. J. REINHARD 

Washington, D. C. 

—~o— 
Huey Long’s “P” 
Sirs: 
THE CORRECT MIDDLE NAME OF GOV- 


| ERNOR SENATOR DOCTOR HUEY P LONG 
| IS PIERCE AND NOT PARHAM (Ting, Feb. 
| 16). 


THE LOovUISIANA PROGRESS 
New Orleans, La. 


No available records show Senator 


| Long’s middle name. He says it is neither 


Pierce, Pearce nor Parham, but Polycarpe. 


| Most interested Louisianans prefer Par- 


ham.—Eb. 
—>—_——_ 


TIME to Bed 


Sirs: 

Your valuable publication has undoubtedly 
been put to a lot of uses, but I believe it has 
a novel one in my home. 

I have a three-year-old daughter who insists 


| on taking it to bed with her every afternoon for 


her nap, in place of a doll. 
HERBERT JOHNSON 
New Zealand Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denver, Colo. 
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FOR WHICH DODGE 


You naturally expect that Dodge, having earned a 
world-wide reputation for dependability, should prize 
that reputation. And Dodge does prize it indeed. » » 
The beautiful New Dodge Six and Eight are exactly 
the kind of car you expect Dodge to build. » » With 
all of their new smartness and luxury, they hold fast 
to every Dodge principle of excellence. They carry 


still higher a fine tradition for cars of long life, out- 


NEW DODGE S81 SEDAN $845 


AND THE DEPENDABILITY 


Is FAMED 


standing economy and dependability. » » The New 
Dodge Six and Eight are larger, finer, faster,smoother 
and more comfortable. Yet they remain at traditional 
Dodge price-levels. » » Today, more than ever be- 
fore, it is important to buy a car that will cost little 
to run during a long period of life. And never before 
have Dodge cars embodied so much that guarantees 


satisfaction and economy through years of service. 








( ° GF: ( =2:¢ , ‘ vr 
( arryuing ona Sine Cres ition: LONGER WHEELBASES give gracious riding com- 


fort and smart, fleet appearance—DOUBLE-DROP FRAME, box-type, providing low-swung grace and 


great strength of chassis—-ADVANCED PERFORMANCE from engines of larger size and greater 


efficiency—-MONO-PIECE STEEL BODIES, insulated, jointless and squeakless, extremely strong, with 
Bedford Cord upholstery and other fine appointments—INTERNAL HYDRAULIC BRAKES, weather- 


proof, positive, self-equalizing 


New Dodge Six $815 to $845, New Dodge Sight $1095 to $1135 


landard Six $735 to $835, Standard Sight $995 to $1095. F 


~WIRE WHEELS STANDARD, five wire wheels at no extra cost. 


(© 1931 by Dodge Brothers Corporation 


FO.B. Tactory 





FOR VALUE RECEIVED 


March 9, 193} 








A GREAT MANY PEOPLE will tell you that the 
biggest single service that five cents can buy 
today is a local telephone call. Without ques- 
tion, it is big value. . . and value that steadily 
grows as new telephones come into your 
neighborhood. 

There are times when telephone service is 
priceless . . . when the ability to call instantly 
a doctor, a policeman, or the fire department 
could not be measured in terms of money. 

But it is not alone the emergencies that give 
the telephone its value. There are the common- 
places of every-day conversation in the 
home, the shop, the office . . . whenever you 
wish two-way communication with any one, 
almost anywhere. 


The telephone has become such an every- 








day, matter-of-fact convenience—like running 
water and electricity—that it is natural to take 
it for granted. It is well to pause occasionally 
and consider the nation-wide organization of 
men, money, and materials that makes this 
vital service possible, and at such low cost. 

Here is a system of the public, for the 
public . . . run on the barest margin of profit 
consistent with service, security, and expan- 
sion. A service that grows as the community 
grows ... placing within the reach of an in- 
creasing number the means to talk back and 
forth with people in the next block, the next 
county, a distant state, a foreign country, or 
on a ship at sea! 

No other money that you spend can bring 


you more actual value. 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Vetoes 


Last week President Hoover wore spec- 
tacles of disapproval: He vetoed the 
Bonus Loan Bill only to have Congress 
override his objections (see col. 3). He 
vetoed a Chippewa Indian land bill. He 
vetoed a bill to hospitalize Army civilians 
and another to give aliens dismissed from 
the Army veteran benefits. Week before 
he had vetoed two other Indian land bills. 
On the White House “‘black list” were two 
more measures apparently doomed to 
failure—one for U. S. operation of Muscle 
Shoals (see p. 14) and another to co- 
ordinate State and Federal employment 
agencies. In two years he had vetoed 14 
bills.* 

His friends said this was a fine demon- 
stration of his courageous independence. 
His critics accused him of wilful defiance 
of popular sentiment as expressed by 
Congress, of trying to beat the veto record 
of Grover Cleveland.+ 
@ To the White House, Maine’s lame- 
duck Senator Gould conducted a party of 
French-Canadian hunters who presented 
the President with moose meat. A visitor 
lifted a birchbark horn to his lips and 
said: “Now, Mr. President, we’ll show you 
how we call the moose.”” No Bull Mooser, 
Mr. Hoover exclaimed: “No, no, please 
don’t! I’d just as soon look at those horns 
if it’s all the same to you.” 

@ After the moosemen left, President 
Hoover received an Elk—Lawrence H. 
Rupp, Grand Exalted Ruler of that be- 
nevolent and protective order. He told the 
President what the B. P. O. Elks were 
doing about Unemployment. 

¢ President Hoover appointed Laurits 
Selmer Swenson, 65, to be U. S. Minister 
to the Netherlands. Short, light-haired, 
blue-eyed Mr. Swenson (born at New 
Sweden, Minn.) has served as Minister to 
Denmark and to Norway, is beloved by 
Scandinavians at home & abroad. 


THE CONGRESS 
Clock 


Working days left: 1. Essential bills to 
enact if a special session was to be 
aveided: x. Essential bills enacted last 
week: 3. 

House Work Done. 


Representatives last week: 


The House of 





. *Major Hoover vetoes: 1) pension increase 
‘or Spanish War veterans (repassed over his ob- 
Jections); 2) first disability pension for War 
Veterans (repassed as new legislation); 3) Bonus 
loans (repassed) : 4) Harney County, Ore., land 
care; 5) 50¢ Gadsden Purchase coins. 

tIn five months (March to August, 1886) 
President Cleveland vetoed 108 private Civil 
War pension bills. 


@ Passed (328-to-79) the Bonus Loan 
Bill over the President’s veto; sent it to 
the Senate (see col. 3). 
@ Adopted (289-to-93) a Senate resolu- 
tion amending the Constitution to abolish 
“Lame Duck” sessions; sent it to confer- 
ence where it died in disagreement. 
@ Passed a Senate bill to maintain the 
highest local wage scale on Federal con- 
struction jobs; sent it to the President. 
@ Passed (205-to-68) a Senate bill to 
modernize three battleships (Mississippi, 
New Mexico, Idaho) at a cost of $30,000,- 
000; sent it to the President. 
@ Passed a Senate bill providing for 24- 
hour quarantine service at U. S. ports; 
sent it to the President. 
@ Adopted a Senate bill for co-operative 
State & Federal employment agencies, 
after rejecting (182-to-84) an Administra- 
tion substitute favored by Secretary of 
Labor Doak; sent it to the President. 
@ Passed (302-to-101) a bill to tax yel- 
low oleomargarine ro¢ per lb. 

Senate Work Done. The Senate of 
the U. S. last week: 
@ Adopted a resolution condemning as 
‘a dangerous practice” the State Depart- 
ment’s policy of passing judgment on for- 
eign loans floated in the U. S. 
@ Passed the Second Deficiency Bill, last 
of the eleven essential appropriation meas- 
ures: sent it to conference. 
@ Adopted a conference report on the 
$358,000,000 Navy Appropriation Bill; 
sent it to the President. 
@ Passed (76-to-17) the Bonus Loan Bill 
over a presidential veto, making it law 
(see col. 3). 
@ Confirmed (72-to-11) Eugene Meyer 
to be Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 
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Needy Served First 


““A message from the President of the 
U. S.!” shouted gruff little Bert Kennedy, 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Ceremoniously he swung open the main 
chamber portal to admit big amiable 
Maurice Latta, White House clerks Clerk 
Latta bowed low from the waist, handed in 
a paper, bowed low again, vanished. Rep- 
resentatives flocked excitedly into the 
House, filled its curved rows of black 
seats. Speaker Longworth drew himself 
up importantly in his high chair. Every- 
thing became quiet. A clerk on the ros- 
trum cleared his throat, began to read the 
White House document: 

“To the House of Representatives. I 
return herewith, without my approval, 
H. R. 17054, ‘an act to increase the loan 
basis of adjusted service certificates.”* 
, A potential cash outlay of about 
$1,700,000,000. . . . The probable num- 
ber [of veterans] who will avail them- 
selves of the privilege under this bill will 
require approximately $1,000,000,000. 
There not being a penny in the Treasury 
to meet such a demand the Government 
must borrow ... or we must needs im- 
pose further taxation. 

“The sole appeal made for [this bill] is 
the claim that funds should be provided 
to veterans in distress. . . . The number 
of veterans in need of such relief is a 
minor percentage of the whole... . 

“We cannot further the restoration of 
prosperity by borrowing from some of our 
people to loan to some of our people who 
are not in need of the money. The theory 
of stimulation [of business] is based upon 
the anticipation of wasteful expenditure. 
If this argument is correct, we should 
make loans to the whole people. . . . We 
must not forget the millions of hard- 
working families in our country who are 
striving to pay their debts. They, in the 
last analysis, must bear the burden of 
increasing Government aid and taxes. It 
is not the rich who suffer. When we take 
employment and taxes from our people, 
it is the poor who suffer... . 

“T regard the bill as unwise from the 
standpoint of the veterans themselves and 
unwise from the standpoint of the welfare 
of all the people. . . . But of much graver 
importance is the whole tendency to open 
up the Federal Treasury to a thousand 
purposes. . . . Each of them breaks the 
barriers of self-reliance and self-support 
in our people. 

“Herbert Hoover.” 


*To veto a measure all a President has to do 
is to withhold his signature and return it to the 
House in which it originated. The Constitution 
requires him to state his “objections” which 
compose his veto message. 
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As the clerk concluded, Floor Leader 
Tilson led a splattering of Republican ap- 
plause. Cries of “Vote! Vote!” filled the 
air. Speaker Longworth repeated the 
ancient ritual: “The question is, will the 
House on reconsideration agree to pass the 
bill, the objections of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding?” 

After 43 minutes “reconsideration,” the 
House flouted the President by repassing 
the Bonus Loan Bill to the tune of 328-to- 
7g, a surplus of 56 votes over the required 
two-thirds majority. Not a single Demo- 
crat was among the 79 who supported the 
President. 

Next day it took the Senate three hours’ 
debate to reach a second Bonus vote. The 
galleries were packed with ex-soldiery. 
Republican Senator Hastings of Dela- 
ware, upholding the President, complained 
that veterans would “blow in their loans 
on automobiles and riotous living.” He 
exclaimed: “I do know many ex-soldiers 
who would steal their certificates from 
their wives and go out and spend the night 
with some other woman.” Howls and 
hisses descended upon him from the gal- 
leries. 

Finally H. R. 17054 automatically be- 
came the law of the land when the Senate 
with 14 votes to spare, overrode (76-to- 
17) the veto. Only one Democrat—King 
of Utah—joined the forlorn Republican 
opposition. President Hoover had _ suf- 
iered his most serious Congressional re- 
versal. 

The House and Senate Bonus vote was 
a triumph for at least three individuals— 
Democratic Representative Wright Pat- 
man of Texas who started the prairie 
fire in Congress, National Commander 
Ralph O’Neil whose American Legion 
blew the blaze bigger, and Owen D. 
Young who deserted Big Business’ fire- 
fighting squad. 

Tall angular Congressman Patman, 37, 
a War machine gunner, early last winter 
began his agitation for Bonus-cashing. A 
missionary Baptist, he spread his gospel 
of full and immediate payments through 
the House when his friends assured him he 
was only crying in a wilderness. He gave 
the Republican House leadership a bad 
scare when he got almost 150 signatures 
to a petition to force the Bonus bill out 
of committee and into open debate. His 
converts gave the Battle for the Bonus its 
first real strength. 

Late in entering the fight, Commander 
O'Neil made up for lost time by bringing 
the full political pressure of his huge 
organization to bear upon Congress. He 
virtually ordered the measure repassed 
over the President’s veto and then com- 
plained that “a bill more liberal could 
have been enacted without disturbing na- 
tional finances.” 

Mr. Young, pleading for “‘an effort” be- 
fore the House Ways & Means Committee, 
contributed that intangible factor of 
prestige so necessary to start the Re- 
publican House machine to legislating in 
political self-defense. 

The provisions of the new law are 
simple: 1) veterans borrow 50% of the 
face value of their certificates instead of 
224%; 2) the interest rate is fixed at 


43%; 3) loans may be negotiated through 
the 52 branch offices of the Veterans 
Bureau. 

What worried veterans most was Presi- 
dent Hoover’s statement about “there not 
being a penny in the Treasury” to make 
the loans. From a jumble of financial 














Acme-P. & A. 
PATMAN OF TEXAS 
His gospel started the fire. 


statements these facts emerged: 1) the 
Veterans Bureau has about $20,000,000 in 
cash on hand to start making loans; 2) 
income tax payments up to March 15 will 
supply enough additional cash to tide the 
bureau over until the Treasury’s March 
financing; 3) short term loans will raise 
$200,000,000 in cash which will extinguish 
an equal amount of securities deposited 
in the $750,000,000 bonus reserve fund; 
4) another $200,000,000 will come in the 
June financing. 

Five minutes after the Senate made 
H. R. 17054 into law, the Veterans Bureau 
mailed out its first loan check at the new 
rate—$431.50 to a needy Baltimore 
veteran who wanted to have a sick son 
operated on. Lines quickly formed 
throughout the land before Veteran 
Bureau branches. Heading the Washing- 
ton queue of loan applicants was Charles 
P. Ruby who got himself into the news- 
papers and in to breakfast with President 
Hoover by being first in the White House 
reception line on New Year’s Day (TIME, 
Jan. 12). 

President Hoover took his defeat with 
good grace, He announced the Govern- 
ment’s loan policy: “Complete priority to 
applications from veterans who are in 
need.” Commander O’Neil urged legion- 
aries to let those in distress get their 
money first. Veterans Administrator 
Hines warned that a full loan on which a 
veteran paid no interest would virtually 
eat up the face value of the certificate in 
the 15 years before it matured. Wall 
Street recovered from its spasm of fear 
and began to agree with out-of-town busi- 
nessmen that a billion dollars deflected 
into retail trade, into new automobiles, 


new clothes, new necessities might, after 
all, give Industry a helpful shove. 





Y 





Kansas Revolt 


Republican members of the 72nd House 
of Representatives met last week in what 
began as a caucus and ended as a confer- 
ence.* Their purpose was to arrange for 
party organization of the next House in 
which, at most, they have a paper-thin 
majority of two votes. From the meet- 
ing 18 Republicans, including five regulars 
from Kansas, deliberately absented them- 
selves. Despite these defects which left 
it a House minority, the G. O. P. renomi- 
nated Nicholas Longworth of Ohio to be 
Speaker and John Quillin Tilson of Con- 
necticut to be Majority Leader. 

The worth of these nominations de- 
pended entirely upon the absentees whose 
votes could throw House control to the 
democracy and elevate John Nance Gar- 
ner of Texas to the Speaker’s dais. Eleven 
of them were independents from Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, New York, who sought 
liberalization of the House rules as the 
price of party support. The other seven 
bolted as a protest against the Longworth 
leadership which had refused to bring up 
at the last session oil embargo legislation 


demanded by _ independent producers 
against the big importing companies. 
Representative-elect Harold McGugin 


announced from Topeka that he would 
vote Democratic on House organization— 
a possibility which would produce a 217- 
217 tie to be broken by Farmer-Laborite 
Kvale. Three days later the death of Wis- 
consin’s Republican Henry Allen Cooper, 
House dean (see p. 34), reduced G. O. P. 
strength to 217, threatened a hard Demo- 
cratic campaign to tie the House. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Names for Numbers 

Last week the Navy Department 
changed the numbers of its big V-type sub- 
marines to fish names. New names for 
the V-z to V-g, in order: Barracuda, Bass, 
Bonita, Argonaut, Narwhal, Nautilus, Dol- 
phin, Cachalot, Cuttlefish. In the Navy 
there have already been four Dolphins, 
two Bonitas, two Nautiluses, one Barra- 
cuda, one Narwhal, one Cachalot, one 
Cuttlefish. 


CRIME 
For Capone: Six Months 


Until last week the official criminal rec- 
ord of Alphonse (‘‘Scarface Al’) Capone 
of Chicago, foremost U. S. gangster, stood: 


1) Held by police for questioning in 


connection with two murders while a mem- 
ber of Brooklyn’s Five Points Gang. Dis- 
missed. 

2) Booked as “Alfred Caponi” in Chi- 
ago in 1922 on charges of driving while 
intoxicated, carrying concealed weapons, 
assault. Never brought to trial. 

3) Accused in 1922 (under the name of 
“Tony Capone, alias Al Brown’’) of the 


*The majority decisions of a caucus are binding 
upon all present; those of a conference are not. 
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murder of Joe Howard, petty footpad 
and hi-jacker. Never brought to trial. 

4) Indicted for the McSwiggin murder 
in 1926 in Chicago; never brought to trial. 

5) Sentenced in Philadelphia in 1929 
to one year in jail, of which he served 
ten months, for carrying concealed weap- 
ons (T1ME, May 27, 1929). 

Sleek, porcine, bejeweled and bespatted, 
“Scarface Al’ last week came to grips 
with the law once more in his amazing 
extra-legal career. He admitted that he 
weighed 235 lb. but protested: “‘I’ll sweat 
it off this summer.” As he entered Chi- 
cago’s Federal Court, onlookers were sur- 
prised at the absence of a bodyguard. 
“Much of this talk about my guards is 
bunk. Most of them are my guests,” he 
said. 

The U. S. charge which Gangster Ca- 
pone found waiting for him inside the 
building was contempt of court. Two 
years ago on grounds of extreme illness he 
excused himself from returning from 
Miami to Chicago to be examined by a 
grand jury investigating bootleggers’ in- 
comes. Last week the Federal Govern- 
ment was prepared to show that Capone 
had been playing ‘possum, could well have 
answered the summons to Chicago. 

During the noon recess of his trial’s 
second day, Gangster Capone was taken 
to the city detective bureau and docketed 
on a charge of vagrancy. There he de- 
scribed his occupation as the “real estate 
business,” was released on $10,000 bond. 

Before a flock of newshawks, Gangster 
Capone became expansive: “. . . Say, this 
is great weather you have here. It beats 
Miami. The old homestead looks okay. 
... I’ve been asked if I have come home 
to write the story of my life. I haven’t. 
It would probably make a lot of money. 
The last bid I had was $2,000,000. .. . 
I saw a piece in one of the papers about 
a month ago telling about how I was going 
into the pictures. Can you fancy that?” 

“What do you think of the American 
girl?” asked a presswoman. 

“T think you’re beautiful,” bantered the 
gangster. The presswoman hurriedly re- 
treated, startled. Then Capone entered the 
court room, settled déwn once more, con- 
fident that “they haven’t got a thing on 
me.” 

Presiding was U. S. District Judge 
James Herbert Wilkerson, 61, who last 
month sent Capone’s brother Ralph to the 
penitentiary for three years for income 
tax evasion. A Harding appointee in 
1922, Judge Wilkerson sprang immedi- 
ately into national prominence less than 
two months after he mounted the bench 
by granting a sweeping injunction (framed 
by then Attorney General Daugherty) 
against railway shopmen in the great strike 
that year. Fingering the ribbon of his 
glasses with an air of abstraction, he heard 
Mr. Capone’s young doctor and nurses 
testify that, down with pleurisy, he had 
been in grave condition during February 
and March 1929. Then Judge Wilkerson 
listened to other witnesses who related 
how the supposedly bed-ridden gangster 
had taken an airplane ride to Bimini 
(bootleg base), a boat trip to Nassau, at- 


TIME 


tended the Sharkey-Stribling fight in Mi- 
ami, the Hialeah races. “It is evident,” 
commented Judge Wilkerson, “that some- 
one is lying.” 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, when the final 
evidence was in, Judge Wilkerson pro- 
nounced judgment, without taking the 
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FEDERAL JUDGE WILKERSON 


Capone: “We'll get another court to over- 
rule this court.” 


case under advisement. “The trouble 
with this whole proceeding,” said he, “was 
that the defendant was trifling with the 
court. . . . The evidence established be- 
yond all possibility of doubt that during 
the month of February the respondent 
was not confined to his bed. ... The 
statement made on March 5 that he had 
been out of bed only ten days was glar- 
ingly false.” Found guilty of contempt, 
Capone was sentenced to serve six months 
in the Cook County jail. 

Stunned, Gangster Capone mumbled: 
“If the judge thinks it’s correct, he ought 
to know. You can’t overrule the judge.” 
Later, regaining his self-possession, he 
said: “We'll get another court to overrule 
this court.” 


Judge Wilkerson allowed the Capone 
lawyers 30 days in which to ask the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals to take jurisdiction 
for a review of limited points. Mean- 
time, their client went free on $5,000 
bond. 

Adding to Capone’s difficulties last week 
was a deportation order signed by Secre- 
tary of Labor Doak for Antonio (“‘Mops”’) 
Volpe, stout Capone henchman, convicted 
ten years ago of forging War Saving 
Stamps. “What’s the matter with Volpe?” 
complained the badgered Capone. ‘“He’s 
raised seven kids and that’s the best 
recommendation I know of.” 

Chicagoans wondered if at last Capone’s 
luck had turned against him, if his strange 
immunities from the Law were over, if 
his contempt conviction were the begin- 
ning of the end of his power in the second 
city of the land. 


do away with me.” 

























































Murder on Mosholu 

The body of a good-looking red-headed 
woman was found sprawled in a clump 
of bushes by the side of Mosholu Avenue 
in New York’s Van Cortlandt Park, early 
one morning last week. It was identified 
as Benita Franklin Bischoff, alias Vivian 
Gordon, a racketeering lady of light vir- 
tue. She had been strangled to death with 
a clothesline. With the discovery of her 
corpse, the city’s fetid judiciary investiga- 
tion, hitherto concerned with Extortion, 
Bribery and Corruption, now had to 
reckon with Murder. 

Three weeks before her death Mrs. 
Bischoff had written Counsel Isidor Jacob 
Kresel—who was relieved as prosecutor 
for the Seabury investigation when in- 
dicted in the Bank of U. S. failure pro- 
ceedings (Trme, Feb. 2)—that she had 
“some information in connection with a 
‘frameup’ by a police officer and others 
which . . . will be of great aid to your 
committee.” Five days before her demise 
she communicated the nature of her in- 
formation to Irving Ben Cooper, Inquisi- 
tor Kresel’s successor. She told him that 
she was a painter. Police investiga- 
tion later revealed that her comfortable 
income came from “no legal sources,” that 
she had an impressive police record for 
prostitution and blackmail. To Counsel 
Cooper, however, she insisted that her one- 
time husband and a city detective (who 
later was found to be Andrew B. Mc- 
Laughlin, already on trial for extortion) 
had concocted evidence in 1923 which 
sent her to Bedford reformatory, lost her 
the custody of her child. Counsel Cooper 
advised her to secure further corroborative 
evidence, return with it. She never came 
back. 

A number of people might have wanted 
to kill Mrs. Bischoff: Shortly before her 
death she wrote to her husband that she 
was about to expose him and “make it 
hot for McLaughlin.” On the day of her 
death, McLaughlin was in Bermuda. Her 
husband, John E. C. Bischoff, business 
manager of the Federal reformatory at 
Lorton, Va., was cleared of complicity in 
the crime. The motive of robbery sug- 
gested itself, for a ring and fur coat worth 
$5,000 which she had been wearing were 
missing. Immediate police attention was 
directed, however, toward one Sam 
(‘“Chowderhead”’) Cohen, onetime burglar, 
and John A. Radeloff, the dead woman’s 
Brooklyn attorney. These two were held 
in $50,000 bail following a disclosure in 
her diary: “I fear only one man and he 
is Radeloff . . . who, if he wanted, could 
get Cohen and a couple of his henchmen to 


On the heels of the Bischoff murder 
came threatening letters to Referee 
Samue! Seabury, prime mover in the 
judiciary inquiry. Three members of his 
staff and other prospective witnesses were 
also threatened. Referee Seabury decided 
to conduct his own investigation of the 
killing when Counsel Cooper received a 
communication written on a Western 
Union blank signed “Dr. X.” 

Yeast. Meantime the investigation of 
the judicial conduct of Magistrate Jean 
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Hortense Norris, New York’s first woman 
judge (Time, Feb. 28), continued. In 
clipped, pseudo-British accents she tried 
to defend herself from the nips of Harland 
B. Tibbetts, one of the Seabury legal ter- 
riers. In one instance a Methodist Dea- 
coness had brought a 20-year-old Green- 
wich Village girl art student into court, 
accused her of living with a man. By 
Judge Norris’ order and without recourse, 
the artist was lodged in a home for way- 
ward girls within two hours of her arrest. 
Throughout the recital of her alleged ir- 
regularities Magistrate Norris preserved a 
frigid calm, gave as good as she received. 
But yeast proved her undoing. 

Counsel Tibbetts exhibited copies of a 
magazine in which Magistrate Norris, clad 
in her judicial robes, urged readers to eat 
Fleischmann’s yeast. She stated that 
yeast had cured her of insomnia and that- 
tired-feeling. Queried as to whether she 
had been actuated by a desire “to carry 
this message to the world,” or by the 
$1,000 fee she was given for the testi- 
monial, Judge Norris blushed vividly, lost 


her poise. “As I think of it now,’ she 
confessed, “it was unethical and bad 
form.” 


The Manhattan Press growled for her 
resignation. 


UTILITIES 


“Cold Facts’ v. Politics 


What to do with Muscle Shoals? 

Last week President Hoover was 
squarely confronted with this tough old 
question. As an answer Congress had sent 
him a bill about the Government’s $135,- 
000,000 power-&-nitrate plant on the Ten- 
nessee River.* Carefully he pondered the 
measure. Carefully his Secretary of War 
pondered it. Carefully his Attorney Gen- 
eral pondered it. They scratched their 
collective heads in joint perplexity. 

For ten long bitter years Congress had 
wrangled wordily over Muscle Shoals, 
constructed during the War to produce ni- 
trates for munitions. Henry Ford had 
wanted it. Alabama Power Co. had wanted 
it. American Cyanamid Co. had wanted 
it. But no one had wanted it quite so 
fiercely as Senator George William Norris 
of Nebraska—not for himself but for the 
Government to make and sell electric 
power. A fanatical advocate of public 
water power production, he believed that 
U. S. operation of the 1,000.000-h. p. 
Muscle Shoals plants would quickly and 
convincingly show up all the iniquities he 
had charged against the “Power Trust.” 
As part of his public v. private power 
fight he built Muscle Shoals up into a 
major political issue far beyond its physi- 
cal dimension. It became, in his hands, 
the supreme symbol of Government opera- 
tion of water power. Over & over again a 
Senate majority sustained his position. 

But the more conservative House of 
Representatives opposed the Norris plan 
for Government operation. In Muscle 


*Kept in stand-by condition by Army Engineers 
at a cost of $67,000 per year, Muscle Shoals has 
lately been bringing the U. S. $250,000 per 
year from the slack production and sale of 


power. 


Shoals it saw not a power plant but a 
nitrate fertilizer factory. It wanted to 
lease the whole works to a private com- 
pany, get them off the Government’s 
hands. How, asked House jokesters, could 
the Senate expect to make Muscle Shoals 
pay when it could not run even its own 
restaurant and barber shop without a 
loss? 

Last month the deadlock between the 
House and Senate was at last broken. In 
the bill which went to President Hoover, 
Senator Norris had won his main point: 
The U. S. through a public corporation 
was to operate the great power plant. It 
was to build, if necessary, transmission 
lines, and sell electricity preferentially to 
States and cities. The House had not to- 
tally surrendered: within one year the 
President was instructed to lease the ni- 
trate plant for 50 years to a private com- 
pany to make fertilizer with power from 
the public plant. In the House it was con- 
tended that the manufacture of fertilizer 
at full capacity would utilize all the public 
power from the plant. Hence, with no sur- 
plus to sell, the U. S. would not be in the 
power business. From the Senate came 
the retort that the fertilizer scheme would 
undoubtedly become very minor if not 
fail altogether; hence power production 
and sale by the Government would be- 
come the major industry at Muscle Shoals. 

At the White House, President Hoover 
was bombarded with advice. The fertilizer 
industry, which saw where the Muscle 
Shoals plant could take away six-sevenths 
of its business, pleaded for a veto. So did 
private companies, which knew the Gov- 
ernment could produce two-thirds of all 
the electricity consumed in the Tennessee- 
Alabama-Mississippi territory. Recalled 
was the President’s letter to a Tennessee 
Congressman during the last campaign: 
“The House plan will secure developments 
of this great resource more effectively .. . 
than the Senate plan. . . . Nor would I 
approve the [Senate] plan because it is 
not in the interest of Tennessee or the rest 
of the nation.” 

While their constituents prayed in 
church for presidential approval, southern 
Senators and Representatives flocked to 
the White House to ask President Hoover 
to sign the bill. He was reminded that he 
had approved Boulder Dam Act which 
called for Government power production 
and its cheap sale to his own California. 
To his attention was called the fact that 
he had helped put the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines into the production of helium, 
thereby putting a private industry out of 
business. 

Pestered by all this clamor, President 
Hoover issued a statement which many 
thought foreshadowed a veto. Said he: 

“Muscle Shoals legislation is no longer 
a question of disposing of a War activity. 
. . . It has been transformed into a politi- 
cal symbol and is expected to be a political 
issue. To be against Senator Norris’ bill 
appears to be cause for denunciation as 
being in league with the power companies. 
It appears also as the test of views upon 
Government operation and distribution of 
power and Government manufacture of 
commodities. 





“One side issue of this political phase is 
the use which has been made of Muscle 
Shoals to sidetrack effective action on the 
Federal regulation of interstate power. 
. . . This public necessity has been held 
aside for 18 months and time of Congress 
given to 1% of the power and the interests 
of 1% of the people of the U. S. which is 
proportion of the Muscle Shoals problem 
to the whole... . 

“In acting on the bill I have to consider 
whether it is desirable to adopt a change 
o. Federal policies from regulation of 
utilities to their ownership and operation: 
whether the lease provision is genuinely 
workable. . . . And in general the com- 
monplace, unromantic facts which test the 
merits and demerits of this proposition as 
a business. .. . This happens to be an 
engineering project and is subject to the 
cold examination of engineering facts.” 


HUSBANDRY 
“To Clear The Ports” 


A towering apparition of the 1928 presi- 
dential campaign was the Equaiization Fee 
for Farm Relief. Urged by Senator Borah 
and other Insurgent Republicans, it was 
decried by regular Republicans as an 
economic horror. Under it, the U. S. would 
have bought surplus wheat from farmers 
at market prices less a fixed fee, shipped 
the wheat abroad to sell for what it would 
bring. The Government’s losses on the 
transaction would have been “equalized” 
in part by the farmers’ fee. 

Last week the Federal Farm Board an- 
nounced its own long-awaited plan to sell 
wheat abroad. This plan resembled the 
Equalization Fee plan in all respects save 
one: instead of the farmer’s sharing the 
Government’s loss, the Government would 
suffer alone. The Board had bought 140, 
000,000 bu. of the farmer’s surplus 
wheat. Now it was going to export 35,- 
000,000 bu. of “choice milling quality” 
stored along the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards. Its purpose was “to clear the 
ports of facilities for taking care of the 
1931 crop.” 

This Farm Board announcement caused 
a 24¢ per bu. break in the Chicago wheat 
market. Many a grain trader assumed 
that the Board was starting to unload its 
huge wheat holdings. 

When representatives to a European 
grain conference at Paris last week (which 
accomplished nothing) learned of the 
Farm Board’s export plan, they raised an 
anxious cry: “Dumping!” Quick were 
they to point out that by putting 35,000,- 
ooo bu. on the already depressed European 
wheat market the U. S. would be doing the 
very thing about which it had complained 
most bitterly against Soviet Russia. Re- 
sentful of this foreign criticism, Farm 
Board Chairman Legge retorted: “Sheer 
bunk and Bolshevik! No comparison! 
Russian wheat was sold at prices far be- 
low world prices but wheat from the U. S. 
will not be sold for less than the prevail- 
ing world price.” He intimated that the 
Farm Board would get better than world 
prices for its wheat because of its high 
quality. 
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«is | STATES & CITIES 
ithe | Harun-al-Mackey 
foe Harun-al-Raschid, onetime ruler of 
eld a i ee  wltey ah 
gress Bagdad, made a practice of going about 
reat among his citizenry in disguise in order 
ch i that he might govern them more sympa- 
hen thetically. Of his adventures he told many 
em 
a tall tale. 
: Last week, Philadelphia’s Mayor Harry 
sider Arista Mackey revealed that for some 
ay time past he too has been disguising him- 
sae self to go among his citizenry. Made up 
athe as a tatterdemalion in false whiskers, with 
nin. ared bandana knotted about his neck, he 
t the would wander nocturnally among the poor 
aa ies and jobless of the city, sleeping and eat- 
oa ing with them as public wards. Thus, when 
, ie a committee of unemployed called at his 
” ofice to complain about conditions in the 
city’s almshouse and demand free food, 
clothing, rent, streetcar rides, and a dole 
of $15 a week, Mayor Mackey was well 
prepared to exclaim: 

“Don’t you tell me anything about the 
yresi- shelter. I go there constantly. I mingle 
1 Fee with the men and sleep there under dis- 
jorah guise. I spend a great deal of my salary 

was there. I’ve been all through the place see- 
5 an ing things for myself. I’ve found the food 
ould satisfactory and the men contented.” 
mess Also working for Philadelphia’s unem- 
pped ployed last week was Major General Smed- 
ould | key Darlington Butler, U. S. M. C., once 
the the city’s prime Prohibition enforcer. He 
ized told a group of businessmen to “put away 
their yachts and declare war on hard luck.” 
1 an- The hero of many a widely publicized feat 
) sell in war and peace, General Butler has re- 
| the quested a leave of absence from the Ma- 


tine Corps to make speeches, the proceeds 




















































Keystone 





Mayor oF PHILADELPHIA 
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“Don’t you tell me anything. .. . 






of which he turns over to the idle. Said 
he: “I am willing to clown or circus or do 
anything for which they will pay me, even 
fo walking down the street in my under- 
clothes.” 










Again, Thompson 

It was election night in Chicago. No 
one had been killed in Chicago all day. 
In the Mayor’s office at City Hall gath- 
ered a noisy, sweaty crowd of job-holders, 
petty politicians and hangers-on—the 
Thompson Gang. Waiters brought them 
heaping trays of food & drink. Free 
cigars were chewed and waved. Backs 
were violently slapped, greetings bellowed. 
The sour grey air vibrated with the full 
blare of a brass band. In the centre of 
the boisterous human pack stood beefy, 
bloodshot Mayor William Hale (“Big 
Bill’) Thompson. He was in his shirt- 
sleeves. His flushed face was damp. His 
eyes bulged with excitement. His voice 
was hoarse from gleeful roaring. 

What “Big Bill” & friends were cele- 
brating was his fourth Republican nomi- 
nation to be Chicago’s Mayor. Through- 
out the city, election boards were adding 
up primary ballots which would show that 
he had beaten Judge John Homer Lyle by 
some 67,000 votes. 

When, about midnight, a congratulatory 
telephone call came through from New 
York’s Mayor James John (“Jimmy’’) 
Walker, the Mayor of Chicago sang him 
this song to the tune of the “Sidewalks 
of New York”: 

Tony, Tony, where’s your pushcart at? 
Can you picture a World’s Fair Mayor 
With a name like that? 

What a job you're holding! 

And now you're trying for two. 

Better start thinking of one for me, 
Instead of two for you. 

The “Tony” of this jingle was fat-faced, 
bespectacled Anton Joseph Cermak, who 
at the moment a few blocks away at his 
hotel headquarters was receiving primary 
returns which overwhelmingly gave him 
the Democratic mayoral nomination 
Nominee Cermak’s present job is presi- 
dent of the Cook County Board of Com- 
missioners, second in political importance 
only to that of the Mayor. 

While the good wishes of New York’s 
Democratic Mayor were going to his Re- 
publican opponent, Democrat Cermak was 
receiving this telegram: CORDIAL CON- 
GRATULATIONS ...I WISH YOU 
EVERY SUCCESS. A DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION IS WHAT CHI- 
CAGO NEEDS. 

ALFRED E. SMITH. 

The Republican campaign between 
Mayor Thompson and Judge Lyle had 
been rough and raucous, bombastic and’ 
brutal. Yet in the election itself there 
were no shootings, no sluggings, no kid- 
nappings, no ballot-stealing, only a few 
bloody noses. Against the Mayor had 
been arrayed the Tribune, the News, the 
Snow-Harding organization, the Deneen 
forces. That he had won the nomination 
even by a minority vote was due chiefly 
to the good work of his pay-roll machine, 
the Negro vote, the solid support of the 
“gang wards.” Two also-ran Republican 
candidates took enough anti-Thompson 
votes away from Judge Lyle to give him 
an alibi in defeat. 

When asked if he had contributed $150.- 
ooo to the Thompson campaign fund, 











Gangster Capone laughed indulgently. 

Supported by a strong and united party, 
Democratic Nominee Cermak has a good 
chance of beating Mayor Thompson. To 
his aid came Senator-elect James Hamil- 
ton Lewis whom Mayor Thompson last 
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Acme-P. & A, 
“Tony” CERMAK 
The Brown Derby gave its blessing. 


November helped to sweep Mrs. Ruth 
Hanna McCormick off her political feet. 

Judge Lyle, chastened, went back to his 
bench. Gangster Capone, happy, went 
into Federal Court to answer contempt 
charges (see p. 12). Mayor Thompson, 
exhausted, went to a Michigan sanatorium 
to build up strength for the campaign 
against Nominee Cermak which ends with 
the election April 7 


/ 





go-Day Divorce 

The big barren State of Nevada was 
hard pressed last week to maintain its 
monopoly of the U. S. divorce market. 
Other States, covetous of the profits to be 
made out of divorce-hunting visitors, be- 
gan liberalizing their divorce statutes to 
match the go-day Nevada provision which 
made Reno a national byword. 

First to come abreast of Nevada in the 
race was Arkansas whose Governor Par- 
nell signed a measure, effective June 12, 
to reduce the residence period from one 
year to go days. Close behind Arkansas 
came Idaho. Its legislature passed a go- 
day divorce law. Governor Ross disap- 
proved it as “not in harmony with the 
settled policy of our State,” but an at- 
tempt was immediately started to override 
his veto. Also in the race were Montana, 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

These challenges did not catch Nevada 
napping. At Carson City, Representative 
Guy Walts of Reno tossed into the legis- 
lature a bill which would cut the State 
residence period from go to 42 days. In 
an effort to kill the Walts measure by 
ridicule, State Senator Duane Bush, who 
has no interest in Reno hotels, offered a 
bill for divorce-by-mail. 
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Harvard’s Bells, Asia’s Crane 
(See front cover) 

As might a proud but modest hen, 
couched on a whole nestful of golden eggs, 
President Abbott Lawrence Lowell of 
Harvard discouraged last week the query, 
“How come?” 

The President’s golden eggs are golden- 
voiced bells, the largest and finest set of 
Russian church bells ever brought to a 
foreign land. They were being hung 
last week at Harvard in the tower of new 
Lowe!l House, a tower with a roof of royal 
blue, richer than Yale blue, blue as Lowell 
blood. 

Dr. Lowell is deep in many things. He 
is enthusiastically deep in campanology 
(bell lore). He finds few books- more 
fascinating than De Tintinnabulis by 16th 
Century Bell-Master Hieronymus Magius. 
All last week Dr. Lowell’s stout old heart 
was palpitant with the excitement of get- 
ting those Russian bells hung just right. 
There was trouble. 

Some of the oak bell-beams seemed to 
interfere with the right resonance. Some 
of the tintinnabulations clashed. Beams 
and bells were shifted. Yankee electricians 
hopped about trying to adjust a 20th Cen- 
tury U. S. ringing mechanism to Russian 
antiques. It was exciting! When you are 
74 years old, when you have just denied 
that you are going to resign (as President 
Lowell did deny last week), you, too, may 
feel like ringing bells. 

Thrilled not only by best Russian bells 
but by best Arabian coffee, best Confucian 
music, and by all the exotic bests which 
the East has to offer, is President Lowell’s 
great & good friend Charles Richard 
Crane, onetime President of Chicago’s po- 
tent Crane (plumbing) Co., onetime U. S. 
Minister to China (1920-21). When the 
Harvard publicity office divulged that 
Harvard’s Russian bells are “the gift of a 
member of the Crane family,” there could 
be no doubt as to which Crane was meant. 

Charles R. in his 72 years has made 23 
trips to Russia. He has said and truly, “I 
have seen more of Asia than any other 
man.” Well may Harvard rejoice to re- 
ceive from this unique non-alumnus (his 
sons are Harvard men, not he), supreme 
bells. First wind of the gift came not 
long ago when Mr. Crane and President 
Lowell were seen prowling about Lowell 
House. Together the two oldsters, fairly 
chuckling, measured the tower—not origi- 
nally conceived as a bell tower. There was 
barely room for those bells! 

Crane Years: 1858: Charles R. was 
born the son of self-made Richard Teller 
Crane, famed college-man-hater who used 
to dumbfound Chicago socialites by growl- 
ing, “Don’t mind me, I’m only a plumber!” 

1878-80: aged 20, and having caught 
malaria while studying at Stevens Insti- 
tute in Hoboken, Charles R. was sent to 
Asia instead of to college. He “traveled 
seriously,” spent three months follow- 
ing on foot a book called Archbishop 
Grey’s Walks In Canton. He resolved “to 
devote my life to the study of Asia.” 

1881-1914: devoted his life chiefly to 


the Crane Co. (president 1912-14), but 
with many trips abroad (first to Russia in 
1887), and a stirring interlude at home 
when he headed the Municipal Voters 
League—an organization to “Clean up 
Chicago!” 

1914-1931: made it his pleasure to have 
a finger in every interesting pie. One of 
his sons (Richard) became secretary to 
Wartime Secretary of State Robert Lan- 
sing. Mr. Crane, at a critical moment, 
supplied famed Professor Masaryk with 
funds which were essential to his rise to 
become President Masaryk of the new Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia and “Father of 
His Country.” 

After the War, Mr. Crane’s son became 
U. S. Minister to Czechoslovakia, while 
Mr. Crane himself was Minister to China 
(1920-21), and his daughter Frances be- 
came the daughter-in-law , of President 
Masaryk. Today Frances’ husband is 
Czechoslovak Minister to the Court of St. 
James’s. 

Only last year Mr. Crane revisited his 
China. His first appointment as Minister 
to China was by President Taft. Obeying 
certain instructions of the President, he 
made a speech which so infuriated the 
Japanese that Mr. Taft recalled his new 
Minister and Mr. Crane became a Demo- 
crat. 

Appointed again to Peking by President 
Wilson, Minister Crane indulged such 
practical whimsies as to have a monu- 
mental collection of Confucian music 
made on Pathé gramophone discs. On his 
1930 China visit, Mr. Crane heard much 
of this music again, was present at the 
august unveiling at Nanking of a statue 
of Sun Yat-sen, “Father of Nationalist 
China”: the China of today. 

Although he had arrived in China in a 
rambling, philosophical mood, Traveler 
Crane was caught up in the Nationalist 
whirl, entertained by President Chiang 
Kai-shek and the President’s potent 
brother-in-law, Dr. H. H. Kung, 75th 
descendant of “Confucius” (Kung Fu- 
tze). Finally, after his return to the U. S. 
and just before he set off for Arabia 
(Time, Feb..2), he was mightily honored 
by China, appointed Honorary Adviser to 
the Nationalist Government. 

Crane & Bells. Russian church bells 
mean more to Charles R. Crane than to 
almost any other U. S. man alive. When 
the first pink wave of Russian revolution 
broke (long before the land became a 
sea of red), he streaked for Petrograd and 
Moscow. There he participated with Or- 
thodox friends in the very special ecclesi- 
astical revolution within the Russian 
Church. 

This of course was “caviar to the gen- 
eral,” but Mr. Crane ate up with smacking 
lips the mystic moments of convening 
“that wonderful Church Council, the first 
in 500 years! They knew exactly what 
they wanted to do. They wiped out every 
religious change imposed under the 
Romanovs since the time of Peter the 
Great!” 

The Russian Church, in Mr. Crane’s 
view, was reborn. No more clerics were to 
be imposed from above. Each priest must 


“ 


be satisfactory to his parish, or he could 
not remain. At the apex of the glorious 
re-birth stood the Patriarch Tikhon. To 
Mr. Crane he was the carefully, lovingly 
chosen “best in Russia!” Amid the peal- 
ing of mighty bells, gorgeous services were 
celebrated. 

Soon Patriarch Tikhon was arrested by 
the Soviet Régime, imprisoned. He died 
in 1925. The glory of the Russian Church 
was blotted out by Lenin’s maxim: Re- 
ligion is the opium of the people! All that 
Mr. Crane could do was to save, eventu- 
ally, one of the characteristic glories of 
every great Russian Church: the bells, 


“Cockpit of Arabia.” Charles R. 
Crane, characteristically, had put the West 
again behind him last week. He has been 
doing it ever since his first incredibly ardu- 
ous but incomparably exciting trip to 
China in 1879. 

Last week Asia’s Crane was seeing 
Arabia’s Sultan Ibn Saud. The visit was 
one of exquisite difficulties, would have 
been impossible to almost any other white 
man. His Majesty Ibn Saud was on the 
point of war with Imam Yahya of the 
Yemen; and on Mr. Crane’s last visit to 
Arabia he was the guest of the Imam. 

Arriving, as usual, in the very nick of 
the crisis, Mr. Crane was privileged to 
inspect last week a perfect causus belli: 

Asir, “the cockpit of Arabia” (lying just 
between the domains of the Sultan and the 
Imam), was recently occupied by Ibn 
Saud’s haughty Viceroy in Southern 
Arabia. When it came to his ears that 
the No. 1 sheik of the Maharrassa tribe 
was plotting with Imam Yahya against 
Ibn Saud, the Viceroy instantly arrested 
and hanged the potent sheik. Promptly 
the sheik’s tribe prepared to revolt, count- 
ing on the support of the Imam, and in 
Bagdad the white-robed General Staff of 
Sultan Ibn Saud prepared for war. 

“Abhorrent to Jews.” The reason why 
no Arab, no Mohammedan, will ever shoot 
Charles R. Crane, except possibly by acci- 
dent,* goes back to the suppressed King- 
Crane Report on the Near East, sup- 
pressed by President Wilson upon the 
urgent request of France and Britain. 

In Paris the “Big Four” were about to 
carve Turkey, about to encourage Jews to 
found their ‘national home” in Palestine. 
But when Mr. Crane and President Henry 
C. King of Oberlin College returned from 
the Near East, where they had been sent 
as an official U. S. fact-finding commis- 
sion by President Wilson, they reported: 

“The non-Jewish population of Pales- 
tine—nearly nine-tenths of the whole— 
are emphatically against the entire Zionist 
program. ... 

“With the best possible intentions, it 
may be doubted whether the Jews could 
possibly seem to either Christians or Mos- 
lems proper guardians of the holy places 
or custodians of the Holy Land as a whole. 

“The reason is this: The places which 
are most sacred to Christians—those hav- 


*Two years ago, while motoring across Arabia, 
Mr. Crane and his son John crouched quickly 
down in the tonneau, thus escaping a_ robber 
fusillade which killed the U. S. missionary who 
was traveling with them (Tre, Feb. 4, 1929): 
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canes self. . . . Gambling, as I understand the 
ould word, is hateful to me.” 
rious Item: In a public letter issued from 
. * the Archbishop’s Palace the Primate of 
ingly All England accepted in substance H. R. 
peal- H.’s definition: that playing for money is 
were not “gambling” unless one of the players 
is making bets larger than he can comfort- 
d by ably lose. Any stricter view the Primate 
died called “holding absurd views as to minute 
lurch acts.” 

Re- In a grateful letter of thanks, H. R. H. 
that absolved the Church of England or “High 
entu- Church” from any stigma of having criti- 
as of cized him, referred with withering con- 
: tempt to the “torrent of abuse [heaped] 
SR upon me not only by the Press, but by 
West the Low Church and especially the Non- 


conformists.” 

“Alas!” lamented H. R. H. in conclu- 
sion, ‘““Those who gamble will gamble at 
anything. ... I have a horror of gam- 


been 
ardu- 


p to 














eeing bling.” Upon this firm, High Church 
was foundation the present Edward of Wales 

- _ P iene 9 . oe eee a 
have Lenaméne, Gili, conrteay Diedtene’s and Prince George played baccarat last 


week without stirring the faintest ripple 


white , een 7 
Epwarp VII, CHEATED (WHEN P. W.)* of British criticism. Edward VII, by his 


n the 
f the Historic, this game made baccarat safe for British Royalty. adroit, indomitable stand, made his suc- 
sit to : cessors safe even from the Low Church, 
‘ ing to do with Jesus—and which are also Soon H. R. H. had won 5,000 pesos, not to mention the worm-high Noncon- 
k of sacred to Moslems, are not only not sacred gradually rolled his winnings up to 27,000 —formists. 
d to to Jews, but abhorrent to them. . . . pesos, then rolled them down again to Other Activities of T. R. H. in South 
hell: “The Commissioners feel bound to 420 pesos when he quit at 5:30 a. m. Thus America last week: 
r just recommend . . . that Jewish immigration in two hours H. R. H. had netted $50.40, @. Playing polo for the “Conde de Chester 
‘d the should be definitely limited, and... the about 4% on his original investment. Cup” offered by himself (he is traveling 
Ibn } Project for making Palestine distinctly a To win so little is, in fact, to have as the Earl [Conde] of Chester), Edward 
thern | Jewish commonwealth should be given up.” better luck than average; but for the of Wales & teammates lost graciously to 
that _ Of this suppressed report Mr. Crane Prince of Wales to have actually won only the Chilean team. ’ 
tribe . most proud, considers it the Great $50.40 was terrible publicity for Vina del @ Dancing the tango at Vina del Mar’s 
rainst work of his life, relates with relish that Mar. Next night, when Prince George Cs Se” TE Geld adenine “dena 
ested one of the highest British officials in took the bank, Chilean publicity experts notices from London that he can Game 
, Palestine said to him after the latest sported his winnings as 50,000 pesos aot “row : ot Poe 
nptly ; i oie 8 9% P According to Chilean experts, what 
ount- Preece: ($6,000). H. R. H. did was something between a 


“W y it, Mr. , your Tali : . ’ ~¥ ; Z 
nd in = te a r = Pari = Ba ” Unlike his grandsire Edward VII, Ed- tango and a waltz. “This made his steps, 
aft of lagu ite ate ell iotage deveateagtia he ward of Wales does not carry about his wrote one courteous Chilean, “quite the 


GREAT BRITAIN own chips and baccarat paraphernalia in most unusual and newest on the floor.’ 


1 why his luggage, nor does he insist on playing Watetainion « dshmath I tials alli 
shoot ‘Ich Deal” in homes where he is a guest. The 1890 po Gahan Senlieus’ leaders Britain’s 

-acci- Ich Dien (“I Serve”) is the motto of affair revealed that Queen Victoria’s eldest “Empire Seleumen” weed the American 
King- § the Prince of Wales. Last week, between son had these habits when tt brought = technique, served a typically hard “sales- 
3 the hours of 3:30 a.m. and dawn, H.R.H. then a ae — hae heen Y man’s cocktail.” 

e red : ; i asi against a British officer who had been : ; ; mae 
A served all comers to the Chilean Casino Bs Pinca mag font » male & Yachting on Lake Llanquihue, Chile, 
in. at Vina del Mar as dealer for the “big caught cheating H. R. ss. by Untee mate whence they proceeded to Lake Fria, Ar- 
yut to baccarat bank. witnesses and two females (see cut). ‘ 2 I soi » 7 er ee 


gentina, T. R. H. were serenaded by a 
Chilean Army band under a tropic moon. 
The band was on a barge. After moonset, 
as the barge was being towed home, a lake 
steamer ran it down. Twelve bandsmen 
drowned, six were saved, one body was 


ws to Chilean reporters who had told their The cheat, Sir William Gordon-Cum- 
sstine. newspapers that H. R. H. went home and ming, Lieut.-Colonel in the Scots Guards, 
Henry | to bed “at about 4 a. m. without playing was forced by H. R. H. to sign a pledge 
from | baccarat,” felt foolish when the facts came that he would never play cards again for 
1 sent — out. Seasoned baccarat players harked money. But this pledge, despite the ful- 


mmis- § back to 1890 when almost the whole Eng- minations of even the London Times, the recovered. Messages of condolence were 
orted: lish press raged at the then Prince of future King Edward would not sign. promptly sent toy KRilwaed-of Wales 
Pales- Wales (later King Edward VII) for bac- To the Archbishop of Canterbury, and it ; , 
10le— caratting, when German papers headlined {9 him alone, H. R. H. expounded his —— 


slonist sarcastically “Ich Deal,” when the Arch- private reasons, his theory of why royal 
bishop of Canterbury had to step in for paccarat is not gambling. 
ns, It F the honor of the Throne. Item: H. R. H. maintained that he 


Snowden Takes Refuge 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip 


ld 26 ye ] > . ‘ : S > is - r las reek é 
pe The present Edward of Wales (the carried his own chips about not to encour- nowden told his country last week that 
- Mos- future King Edward VIII) has very . : ras salle ag ze the words of “God Save the King” are 

4 : hes age high play but to limit it to maximum At : a. j apa el 
places seldom touched baccarat cards or chips, units of £5 “the highest denomination of unirnportant. ‘The real thing. he saic to 
whole. though often he has had his equerry play HRH ’s chips + ; the House of Commons, “is the tune. 
which f forhim. Play at Vina del Mar is not high. 7 “y H declared: “There i To this tune an Englishman and an 
e hav- § For only 10,000 pesos ($1,200), H. R. H. tem: H. R. H. declared: ere 1isnO = American may sing, both correctly, as 


bought the “bank,” i. e. the right to hold harm in playing cards for money in it- follows: 


jer and deal cards to the players who would ~— pa Englishman: God save our gracious 
‘ . * * ealer: ° - Cheat: 2 stwe ¢ te 

wabber 2 win to him or lose to him as Fate de- 4.0 Indies z King, etc. a 

ry who B ‘Teed (there is no “skill,” or almost none, #So he told the Archbishop, but in court ad- American: My country, ’tis of thee, etc. 


1929). @ in baccarat). mitted that he had a few special £10 chips. But the last half of the second stanza, 
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which last week caused Mr. Snowden to 
take refuge in the tune, is (when mis- 
chievously interpreted, as no loyal sub- 
ject should think of doing) an explicit 
intimation that the King is not even smart 
enough to get himself out of petty politi- 
cal scrapes: 


O Lord our God arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall. 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On Thee our hopes we fix, 

God save the King! 


It was not because the two songs are 
sung to the same tune that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was heckled last week 
in the House of Commons about “God 
Save the King.” As a matter of fact the 
former German anthem (until 1920) was 
also sung, as is the present Swiss anthem, 
to this same convenient tune. (It was 
probably composed in England by one 
Henry Carey [1692-1743], although his- 
torians are not positive.) 

The point raised by Conservatives in 
the House last week was whether the words 
of “God Save the King” are at all “suit- 
able.” It was hoped to trap the Labor 
Government into a damning admission that 
they are not. 

As everyone knows, neither “God Save 
the King” nor “God Bless the Prince of 
Wales” implies much confidence that 
either H. M. or H. R. H. can be depended 
on to do anything to save the nation. 
Responsibility for action is shifted to the 
Deity. Indeed the second half of the third 
stanza of “God Save the King” (seldom 
sung) has an edge of skepticism: 


May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and voice, 
God Save the King! 


In preparation for the British Trade 
Exhibition at Buenos Aires to be opened 
by Edward of Wales in mid-March, there 
were distributed to Argentine school chil- 
dren last week over 100,000 typewritten 
copies of “God Save the King,” “in English 
rendered in Spanish phonetics.” 

Excerpt : 

God siev au greichas Kin, 
Lon liv au novel King, 
God siev di Kin. 
Send iim victorias, 
Japi and Glorias, 
Lon to rein over as, 
God siev di Kin! 


Dia chasest guiifts in stor, 

On jim bi plisd tu por, 
Lon mei ji rein. 

Mei ji defend au lus, 

And ever guiv as cos 

To siin wit jart and vois, 
God siev di Kin! 

When Theodore Roosevelt visited 
Buenos Aires in 1913, 100,000 children 
(coached by the same ingenious method) 
sang in synthetic English “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 


Parliament’s Week 


The Lords— 
@ Passed (second reading) with an ap- 
proval natural to landed proprietors the 
Labor Government’s bill to “reclaim” 
1,000,000 acres, create 100,000 new small 
farms, send 500,000 unemployed men 
“back to the land.” 


The Commons— 

@ Learned with apathy that Sir Oswald 
and Lady Mosley had resigned from the 
Labor Party to found “The New Party.” 
With them resigned Oliver Baldwin, 
Socialist son of Conservative Leader 
Stanley Baldwin and two other Laborites 
of little note. 

Much will be heard of the New Party 
later. With Lady Mosley’s inherited mil- 
lions Sir Oswald can do some mighty tub 
thumping at election time. But last week 
Britain ignored his curious program: Eco- 
nomic salvation of Great Britain by a 
“restricted dictatorship” which would “co- 
ordinate all industry,” emphasize “modern 
methods,” steer a middle course between 
Conservative tariffs and Labor free trade. 

Unless his policies are adopted, Sir Os- 
wald warned last week: Great Britain 
faces “degeneration . . . to the position 
of a third-rate power!” For today “the 
nation drifts, in hopelessness and despair, 
to industrial failure and unemployment, 
followed by wage cuts* and an all-round 
reduction in the standard of life.” 

@ Took a serious view of the “Lib-Lab 
Split” which developed last week when 
Liberal statesmen succeeded in grafting 
sO many emasculating amendments onto 
the Trade Disputes Bill that the Labor 
Government moved to drop it from the 
current House of Commons session. The 
bill would legalize “sympathetic strikes.” 
It was forced upon Scot MacDonald by 
the trade union wing of the party. 

@ Rejected 258-to-130 a Conservative 
motion to save $80,000 yearly by pro- 
viding that M. P.’s should travel third- 
class at the Treasury’s expense, instead of 
first-class as at present. “Traveling third- 
class to Aberdeen,” cried an anxious 
Scotch backbencher, “is the nearest ap- 
proach to Hell I know.” 

@ Read with violent but mixed feeling 
the Prime Minister’s speech-of-the-week. 
Addressing the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce he tremulously cried: 

“Will our people stand shoulder to 
shoulder through this trying time and 
come out triumphantly with their heads 
bloody but unbowed, or will they respond 
to those unworthy counsels from so many 
quarters to take their investments abroad, 
to undermine the foundation of all our 
national credit in order to seek false 
security in foreign investments? 

“T would rather die by the dikeside in 
the days that are to come on account of 
my poverty than use opportunities now to 
find shelter holes by transferring pounds 
sterling into some foreign coinage in order 
that I might feel secure at the expense of 
my national credit.” 


*By order of the London Head Office of 
Thomas Cook & Son, last week, the wages of 
“all our employees throughout the world” were 
cut between 2%2% and 74%. 





CANADA 
Red Skeptics 


“Do you believe in the Great Spirit and 
in the Happy Hunting Ground?” asked 
Canada’s Department of Indian Affairs 
recently of Canada’s 108,102 Indians. 

“Yes,” answered 4,934 Indians, accord- 
ing to tabulated statistics released last 


week. About one half of all Canadian 
Indians, statistics prove, are Roman 
Catholics. 


FRANCE-ITALY 
Dino’s Day 


To every dog comes his day, and in 
Rome last week to Foreign Minister Dino 
Grandi, quick and smart as any trained 
poodle, came a day indeed. For a whole 








ITALY’S ADROIT DINO 


Briand & Henderson: “With you we con- 
gratulate ourselves.” 


year Minister Grandi has been striving 
mightily to find a way in which Italy and 
France might adhere to the Hoover-Mac- 
Donald Naval Pact—with honor. 

Every time Signor Grandi almost had 
the problem solved, bang would go some- 
thing or someone—frequently Dictator 
Benito Mussolini. Two months ago, how- 
ever, /1 Duce radioed to the World his 
basic love of Peace (Time, Jan. 26). He 
has kept quiet ever since. Signor Grandi, 
working quietly with British and French 
under-secretaries, finally reached the point 
where he could bring to Rome last week in 
the réle of “honest brokers” British For- 
eign Minister Arthur Henderson and First 
Lord of the British Admiralty Albert V. 
Alexander. After the very briefest visit, 
after a most cordial audience with Peace- 
Announcer Mussolini, the Englishmen 
were able to take to Paris an agreement 
so satisfactory that within four hours 
French Foreign Minister Aristide Briand 
pronounced it acceptable to France. 


“We are delighted,” telegraphed Mr. 
Henderson and M. Briand publicly to Si- 
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gor Grandi. “With you we congratulate 


ourselves.” In England the honest brok- 
ing at Rome was widely hailed as the 
prime achievement of the Labor Govern- 
ment since the London Conference—Scot 
MacDonald and his cabinet having failed 
to accomplish nearly everything they have 
attempted since. In France, however, 
nearly the whole Press took a show-me 
attitude. French bankers prepared to 
loan Italy $100,000,000. 

Britain, France and Italy secretly told 
the inquisitive Dominions, the U. S. and 
Japan what they had done. Broadly speak- 
ing, the agreement (subject to ratifica- 
tions) was said to be this: 

1) Italy and France to adhere to the 
Hoover-MacDonald Naval Pact on the 
basis that they have abandoned their 
squabble over “‘parity” and will now pro- 
ceed to take a “naval holiday.” 

2) This holiday would consist in allow- 
ing France and Italy to complete sub- 
stantially their present naval programs. 

3) By 1936, when the Hoover- 
MacDonald pact expires, Italy would have 
substantial parity with France in new 
ships, but France would have all along a 
considerable superiority in old ships. 

4) France has abated her minimum de- 
mand for 97,000 tons of submarines to 
70,000 tons. This is agreeable to Italy 
and Britain. But it may not be agreeable 
tothe U. S. and Japan. Under the Naval 
Pact, the U. S., Britain and Japan are 
allotted only 52,700 tons each of sub- 
marines. If France is allowed to come 
into the Hoover-MacDonald fold with so 
many more submarines, Mr. Hoover, and 
Mr. Hamaguchi may have to build their 
submarine fleets up to France. 

All in all, Dino’s Day last week was a 
triumph for the little-known Italian states- 
man, best friend of J1 Duce. By a master- 
ful mixture of persuading and consenting, 
he had made it possible for France and 
Italy to live for a long time in peace, if 
their parliaments will ratify. 


BELGIUM 


Worthy Ashes 


Because the Primate of Belgium, Cardi- 
nal van Roey, counseled Catholics not to 
attend the “meaningless” funerals of cre- 
mated persons (TrME, March 2) and pro- 
tested against government participation at 
the funeral of Hero Lieut.-General Bern- 
heim (cremated by his express wish), 
Belgian Socialist Deputies fought last 
week a short, victorious battle in the 
Chamber with Belgian Catholics. 


“Although I have no personal prefer- 
ence for cremation as a means of quitting 
this world,” cried Socialist Leader and 
onetime Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Emile Vandervelde, “the incidents of last 
week make swift action most urgent!” 

Swiftly, by a vote of 86 to 70, the 
Chamber passed the Socialist bill legaliz- 
Ing cremation. 


“The greatest indignation was provoked 
throughout Belgium,” declared Socialist 
Deputy Merlat, “by what appeared to be 
a insinuation that General Bernheim’s 
ashes were not worthy of honor.” 
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RUMANIA 


Harun-al-Carol 

Like Harun-al-Raschid and the Mayor 
of Philadelphia (see p. 15), H. M. Carol 
II, Rumania’s buck-toothed ruler, sorely 
in need of personal popularity, last week 
disguised himself and went forth among 
his people to see how his country was 
running. 

With a pair of aides-de-camp, King 
Carol descended upon the police stations of 
Bucharest. First station visited was 
locked. After knocking many times H. M. 
was answered by a gruff voice: “What the 
hell do you want? Wait your turn!” The 
aides assisted His Majesty in kicking in 
the door, discovered the chief of the sta- 
tion house “questioning” an alleged pick- 
pocket by stringing him up by the thumbs. 
The prisoner, quickly cut down, earnestly 
announced himself a lifelong follower of 
King Carol. 

Second stop was a tax administration 
office with which Harun-al-Carol had no 
cause for complaint. Third and fourth 
stops were a casualty reception depot and 
another police station, both closed for the 
day. In little black books the aides en- 
tered the names of all delinquent officials 
for immediate dismissal. Back to the 
palace went King Carol, feeling he had 
done something to earn his night’s repose. 


MEXICO 


Fantastic Banknotes 

Effective last week the Mexican Treas- 
ury announced that banknotes issued by 
defunct Mexican banks are now officially 
“valueless,” no longer legal tender. 

Informally the Treasury “advised” 
holders of such paper that they can sell 
it at a heavy discount through the Mexican 
Bank Liquidation Commission. 

Holders of banknotes issued by any of 
the 160-odd National Banks which failed 
last year have not lost, cannot*lose a cent. 
Under U. S. banking law no banknote can 
be issued until its full value is covered by 
bonds which bear the circulation privilege 
deposited with the Treasury’s Compiroller 
of the Currency. When banknotes issued 
by defunct U. S. banks come in, the Comp- 
troller withdraws them from circylation, 
giving in exchange full value secured by 
the bonds in his possession. 

In Mexico new governments frequently 
like to “fail” as many banks as possible, 
thus sweeping the fiscal boards, making 
way for a new issue of paper money by 
the Government on its own security, some- 
times fantastic. 


PERU 
Hunch 


Most of Peru’s loyal Army was in hid- 
ing last week on transports anchored be- 
hind San Lorenzo Island. 

In Lima fiery little Provisional Presi- 
dent Luis Sanchez Cerro thought the 
troops were on their way to crush the re- 
volt at Arequipa (Trme, March 2), proud 
“Queen City of the South.” 

Only in the highest, most discreet coun- 
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cils of Peru’s Navy was it known that the 
Army transports and their naval convoy 
were “just hanging around,” perfectly 
willing to fight but waiting for a hunch. 

Gradually the hunch grew that revolt- 
ing Arequipa was the horse to back. Pres- 
ently Navy officers had a talk with Col. 
Sanchez Cerro, told him that only a single 
regiment in Lima remained loyal to his 
régime. He resigned, moved from the 
presidential palace into a hotel, loudly 
cheered by a handful of friends. “I only 
wanted to save my country,” he explained. 
“T had no political ambition.” 

Head of the new government, a stop- 
gap affair patched up in Lima until Are- 
quipa could be heard from, was, last week, 
Chief Justice Ricardo Leoncio Elias of 
Peru’s Supreme Court. So devoid of am- 
bition is Col. Sanchez Cerro that less than 
a month ago he announced that “by unani- 
mous solicitation of the people” he would 
be the only candidate at Peru’s next presi- 
dential election. 


CUBA 
Lawful Gag 
Ruling on an appeal by Excelsior El 
Pais, a newspaper suppressed by President 
Machado’s so-called “gag decree,” the 
Cuban Supreme Court upheld the decree 
last week, thus reversed reports current in 
Havana (Time, Feb. 2) that the Court 
had prepared a decision holding the Presi- 
dent’s act unconstitutional. 





(a 


Bomb for a Bathroom 


While he was supposed to be mounting 
guard on the roof of the President’s Pal- 
ace one night last week, a Cuban soldier 
sauntered over to the ventilating pipe 
above President Gerardo Machado y 
Morales’ bathroom. 

Producing from his pocket a dynamite 
bomb, the soldier slid it gingerly into the 
4-inch pipe, lowered it slowly until it 
reached what felt like the bottom of the 
pipe. At 4:25 a. m. he lit the fuse. 

President Machado hops into his tub 
at 4:30 each morning. But his son-in-law, 
Senor Emilio Obregon, who has the room 
and the bathroom just above, is less spry. 
So is his wife. So are their children. At 
4:30 a. m. on the fatal morning last week, 
the Obregon family were sound asleep in 
their beds when the bomb went off in 
their bathroom. Potent, the explosion tore 
through the bathroom wall, wrecked Son- 
in-Law Obregon’s expensive plate-glass 
shower bath, hurled some of the bits of 
glass with such terrific force as to embed 
them in the wall. 

The guilty soldier was soon seized. He 
confessed in a daze of fear, kept mur- 
muring, “I cannot understand how £/ 
Gallo [The Rooster] escaped.” To per- 
sons more familiar with the presidential 
plumbing, explanation was easy. In pro- 
viding a sumptuous bath for His Excel- 
lency’s son-in-law, the plumbers had 
switched over the President’s former ven- 
tilation pipe to ventilate the Obregons’. 

One bomb is only one bomb. In a single 
night last week 13 bombs exploded in vari- 
ous quarters of the City of Havana. No- 








body was killed. Most Cuban bombs are 
about as potent as cannon crackers—that 
of the faithless roof guard being an excep- 
tion. Just to show how steady his nerves 
were, President Machado made _ public 
appearance on the Cuban Independence 
Day (“The Day of the Shout of Revolu- 
tion”) last week, and inaugurated Cuba’s 
brand new $18,000,000 Capitol Building. 

“Today, when many thought I would 
not be present, I have come!” boomed Sr. 
Machado. “I have come, and I feel strong, 
very strong!” 

There was virtually no disturbance, ex- 
cept that a young man in the crowd pulled 
out a revolver. Dictator Machado’s effi- 
cient police sprang upon the youth and 
disarmed him before he could fire. Amid 
near panic, the band burst into Cuba’s 
national anthem, gradually reassuring 
everyone. When confidence was restored, 
His Excellency continued his rather diffi- 
cult speech. 

Problem: How to praise the original 
Cuban Revolution (against Spain) without 
suggesting to an excitable audience that a 
new revolution (against the Dictatorship) 
would be equally praiseworthy? 

Solution: Cried Sr. Machado, “I fought 
Spain, not because of hate but because of 
love of independence. I was ready to shed 
blood, body and life if necessary for its 
maintenance. I am not a rebel, because 
I am a patriot. Patriots cannot revolt 
against the sacred institutions of the 
fatherland. 

“I know that God will illuminate the 
minds of Cubans, making them follow 
straight paths.” 

Cuban Philo. In the best tradition of 
detective fiction, Cuban Lieut.-Colonel 
Erasmo Delgado proceeded to unravel de- 
ductively The Mystery of the Bathroom 
Bomb. 

The soldier had been caught red-handed, 
had confessed to setting the bomb, but 
resisted strongly all questions as to where 
he got the bomb and how he knew, or 
thought he knew, which bathroom pipe 
was the President’s. 

To have gouged the facts out of the 
fellow would have been crude. Cuba’s 
deductive Philo Vance reasoned to himself 
that plumbing plans were the clue. How 
many sets of plans were there? Three! 
How many were not up to date? One! 
Where was that? In the archives of the 
City of Havana! 

Leaping now by mighty leaps, the mind 
of Detective Delgado pounced upon Ex- 
Mayor Miguel Mariano Gomez of Havana. 
He became “ex” very recently, when 
President Machado signed the decree 
transforming Havana from a city into a 
Federal District. Obviously here was a 
MOTIVE. 

Ex-Mayor Gomez’s sister, Detective 
Delgado noticed (and it was odd that 
President Machado had not noticed the 
ominous fact long ago), is the wife of 
Major Manuel Espinosa, for five and a 
half years aide-de-camp to the President, 
and commander of the palace guards. 
Lightning-like, the deductive flash of sus- 
picion leaped from the plumbing plans in 
the Municipal Archives through the ex- 
Mayor, his sister and the President’s aide 
to the soldier and the bomb. 
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Confronted by Cuba’s Philo Vance with 
these crushing suspicions, the soldier broke 
down utterly. He had acted under orders 
from his superior officer the President’s 
aide, he confessed. He had been given 
the bomb (12 lb. of dynamite) at the 
residence of ex-Mayor Gomez. Oddly 
enough, though the aide was instantly ar- 
rested and will be court martialed, Dr. 
Gomez, who has many potent friends, re- 
mained at liberty last week. 
—o-— 

Violated Pledge 

In an interview with New York Suman 
Edwin C. Hill last week President Gerardo 
Machado said the sort of thing that Presi- 
dent Hoover is supposed to think about 
Soviet Russia. 

“It is my belief,” said Sr. Machado, 
“that Communism is a far more serious 
danger to the capitalist countries of the 
world than any of them seems to realize. 
I believe that we are taking it too casually 
all over the world. I believe we are letting 
the poison spread into regions where it 
may do immense harm in years to come. 
I assure you there is nothing of the alarm- 
ist in me, but I feel deeply on this sub- 
2 ee ee 

“Why do you think that I violated my 
own pledge not to accept more than one 
term of the presidency of my coun- 
1: ae 

“Early in my first term of office, which 
began in 1925, evidences of the Soviet 
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AMBASSADOR GUGGENHEIM 
He believes that Russia is in Cuba? 


penetration of Cuba began to come to me. 
The Fifth Congress of the Third Inter- 
national at Moscow drew up a plan to 
infiltrate our schools and universities, to 
obtain the support of women’s organiza- 
tions, to propagate small strikes, organize 
intermittent disorders and generally to 
interrupt the normality of government. 
“In the face of such plain enmity our 
Cuban Secret Service, very competent and 
highly organized, was not long in gather- 
ing ample evidence of the widespread seri- 
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ousness of the Soviet plot. It was in full 
flower toward the end of 1928, when my 
first term of office was approaching its 
end. I had the proofs in my pocket of 
Russia’s scheme to corrupt and seize Cuba 
as a vantage ground for future attack on 
the United States of America. I made up 
my mind then and there to stay and to 
fight it out with these world destroy- 
ers. . . . It matters little what they call 
me if the work is done successfully. If 
the term ‘Dictator’ pleases my enemies, 
let them use it. 

“Russia is in Cuba! . . . On my word 
as an officer and a gentleman, on my word 
as the President of this Republic, that is 
the truth, and your own American Am- 
bassador, Senor Harry F. Guggenheim, 
knows that it is the truth!” 

History Repeats? Four years ago Dic- 
tator Carlos Ibanez of Chile discovered the 
Red Menace. He promptly exiled from 
Chile such dangerous “Reds” as a Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and other 
prominent persons opposed to his régime 
Since then there has been no suggestion 
that anyone other than Dictator Ibanez 
will ever be elected President of Chile so 
long as he lives. 


CHINA 


Fantan 


One million, four hundred thousand 
Portuguese patacas ($340,000) was the 
successful bid of a gaming syndicate last 
week for the 1931 fantan concession at 
Macao, “Chinese Monte Carlo.” 

As in the Principality of Monaco, citi- 
zens of this Portuguese “free port” (70 mi 
south of Canton) pay no taxes. Day & 
night, year in, year out, Macao’s fantan 
tables rattle ceaselessly with the “count” 
of the simplest game in the world. 

To play fantan merely put down the 
figures one, two, three, four thus: 
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is) 





Banker 

Anyone wishing to play lays his stake 
on one of the figures. The banker then 
turns to a pile of beans or other small 
objects, scoops up roughly a handful, be- 
gins to count them out in piles of four. 
Obviously, the last pile counted must con- 
tain either four, three, two beans or one 
bean. To betters on the number which 
comes out, the banker pays triple the 
stakes laid on that number (i. e. stake 10, 
win 30). The banker pockets all other 
stakes. 

There are few variations of the game. 
If players suspect a banker of palming 
beans, they may demand that he count 
more awkward objects, the fairest and 
most convenient being slender wooden 
sticks more than a hand’s breadth long. A 
banker may allow staking between two 
numbers, paying even money if either 
number wins. 

In Macao, brazen fantan syndicates 
have been known to deduct 25% of all 
bets before play begins as the bank’s com- 
mission. Coolies are to fantan what black 
bucks are to craps. 
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SCIENCE 


Abode of Loneliness 

Long has the desert of Ruba-el-Khali 
(“Abode of Loneliness’’), wild, waterless, 
utterly unknown, remained ‘the white 
blot on the map.” The southern interior 
of Arabia, centre of population and geog- 
raphy of the Old World, circled by ocean 
liners and near airplane routes, its 300,000 
sandy square miles have challenged and 
beaten back explorers since the Middle 
Ages. No European had seen its mysteri- 
ous, lethal interior until this winter hardy 
Englishman Bertram Thomas trekked goo 
mi. across its arid wastes, from Dhofar 
on the Arabian Sea to Dohah on the Per- 
sian Gulf, where he emerged last week 
and told his story. 

Legend has peopled the centre of the 
Abode of Loneliness—half again as large 
as France—with the remnant of a race 
whose mighty civilization long ago was 
overthrown, buried by the shifting sand. 
Scientific speculation has long visualized 
there a central, sunken oasis capable of 
sustaining life. Midway of his 58-day 
trek, Explorer Thomas crossed deep cara- 
van tracks. He learned from his Bedouin 
followers that it was the road to Urbar, 
buried city of tribal legend. But no other 
trace of civilized man or oasis did he find. 
He heard the great dunes made vocal by 
the winds—the “singing sands” of tribal 
tradition, which says they are desert- 
wandering “Djinns,” spirits of the dead 
mourning for life. 

No stunt, Explorer Thomas’ journey 
was the fruit of years of long preparation 
and residence in Arabia. For years he has 
served as Wazir & Finance Minister to 
the Sultan of Muscat. He has mastered 
tribal dialects, made many a trial trip be- 
yond the fringe of water-holes. 

His success makes the world smaller for 
explorers. Only the airless peaks of the 
Himalayas, the cold hearts of the polar 
ice-packs and a few large jungle-guarded 
areas of the Amazon basin have escaped 
the eye and tread of civilized man. Only 
a few other regions have escaped man’s 
mapping and surveying instruments: the 
vast forests and swamps of northeastern 
Siberia, the fastnesses of northeastern 
Tibet, the bandit-infested northern reaches- 
of the Gobi Desert, the sandy centre of 
Australia, the eastern slopes of the un- 
mapped Andes, the vast Patagonian ice- 
cap stretching over South America’s nar- 
row end, the snow-swept islands stretch- 
ing vaguely north from Canada’s “barren 
lands,” and the American Southwest’s 
trackless deserts. 


An 
ek. genet 


Radio Writer 


Two men in Detroit last week were busy 
running back and forth between two 
rooms of the Wardell Hotel. They were 
demonstrating for the first time a new 
radio typewriter, called a Watsongraph, to 
representatives from the U. S. Govern- 
ment, the Michigan State Police, the Press. 
One man was the hotel owner, white-haired 
Fred Wardell, president of Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Co. He had furnished 
the money to exploit the new invention. 
The other man, who inspected his guests 


owlishly through horn-rimmed glasses, was 
the inventor, Glenn W. Watson, onetime 
salesman. Mr. Watson, new to inventing, 
had learned about electricity only three 
years ago while he played with his son’s 
electrical toys. 

In one hotel room Mr. Wardell and In- 
ventor Watson had set up the sending 





INVENTOR WATSON & WATSONGRAPH 


Eavesdroppers hear only nonsense. 


set, a typewriter connected by special 
apparatus with a radio transmitter. The 
receiving set, also a typewriter and radio, 
was located in the second room. A mes- 
sage was typed on the sending machine. 
Guests were amazed to hear the receiving 
apparatus within a fraction of a second 
start to click out the message which it 
had received from the air. 

Most important parts of the Watson- 
graph are two revolving discs with the 
letters of the alphabet around their edges. 
In both sending and receiving sets these 
discs revolve at the same speed so that the 
letters are in the same relative positions. 
When A is struck on the first machine and 
a radio impulse is released, the receiving 
set, because of the perfect synchroniza- 
tion of the two, can receive the impulse 
and send it only to the A typewriter key. 

Inventor Watson expects his machine 
to be used in railroad trains, airplanes, 
battleships. Because the Watsongraph can 
be adjusted so that eavesdroppers will ob- 
tain only nonsense syllables, he thinks that 
policemen will find it useful. It promises 
to be cheaper than the teletype machines 
now widely in use, which require costly 
leased wires. But it will be limited ac- 
cording to the availability of radio wave- 
lengths. 


Atom Blasting 


Predicting the end of the world has 
been immemorially the privilege and pas- 
time of religious fanatics and charlatans. 
In modern times such predictions have 
been the province of loose-spoken scien- 
tists and the sensational Press. The cry of 
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modern world-enders is that if anyone 
ever succeeds in exploding one atom of 
Matter, the whole universe will go off like 
a bunch of firecrackers. Last week, when 
Hearst newsmen discovered that two brave 
young German scientists plan shortly to 
try to crack an atom and convert it into 
radiation, the doomsday story was given 
another twirl. “A colossal catastrophe 
might ensue,” declared the New York 
American. “Will this planet, twirling 
peacefully a million years,* be blown to 
smithereens?” 

The experiment is to be performed at 
the Berlin Institute of Physical Research. 
Artificial lightning of 15 million volts, 
most ever created by man, will be gen- 
erated to hurl at the atoms by a new 
secret invention. In the quiet courtyard 
of the institute, the German scientists 
have constructed a unique laboratory—an 
aluminum-lined chamber which looks like 
a huge boiler. It is built half underground 
on a concrete foundation. 

By irradiation or penetrating bullets of 
energy, scientists have often shot away 
from the atom the electrons which spin 
about the nucleus. But if they were able 
to wedge apart the stable nucleus, change 
the number and arrangement of its protons 
and electrons, they could transmute one 
element to another, unloosing at the same 
time tremendous energy. It has been esti- 
mated that one million horsepower would 
be given off for one hour in forming 4 gr. 
of helium out of hydrogen. If man could 
make positive and negative charges rush 
together, annihilate their substance and 
become transformed into light rays, as 
they are believed to do in the sun’s atoms, 
he could produce still more energy. By 
using fast alpha rays, Sir Ernest Ruther- 
ford, British physicist, has already 
knocked some protons out of the nitrogen 
nucleus. Last year another scientist pried 
into the atom’s heart without blowing up 
the universe or himself: Dr. William 
Draper Harkins of the University of Chi- 
cago shot helium at nitrogen atoms, 
smashed them to form fluorine (TIME, 
April 21). 

Regarding the impending German ex- 
periment, U. S. scientists spoke last week 
as follows: 

Professor Henry Norris Russell, astron- 
omer of Princeton University: “The final 
effect might be anything from one so small 
it could hardly be detected to a colossal 
catastrophe. But present scientific indica- 
tions do not give ground for alarm.” 

Dr. Merle A. Tuve, Carnegie Institution 
at Washington: “We know the amount of 
energy that is contained in the nucleus of 
the atom. But nobody yet knows its na- 
ture sufficiently to be able to tell how, if 
at all, such energy could be released for 
practical uses.” 

Dr. Harold Clayton Urey, chemist of 
Columbia University: “The experiment 
may cause another industrial revolution of 
greater magnitude than that caused by 
the use of steam and electricity.” 

Professor Isidor Isaac Rabi, physicist of 
Columbia University: “As to blowing up 
the world by releasing a tremendous quan- 
tity of atomic energy—that’s most im- 
probable. The worst that could happen 
is that the scientists might be burned up.” 





















*The earth’s age has been computed to be from 
40 million to two billion years. 
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The New Pictures 


Ten Nights in a Bar-Room (Road- 
show Productions). In cities where drink- 
ing is the principal source of humor for a 
large social class this tract has been suc- 
cessful when presented as burlesque. There 
is nothing burlesqued in the picture and 
the serious mood makes it funnier than 
any burlesque could be. It is funny in an 
amiable, homely way, as if long before the 
sound-device or Prohibition had ever been 
heard of a company had somehow made 
Ten Nights in a Bar-Room with sound and 
revived it now as a gentle souvenir of the 
cinema technique as well as the moral 





WILLIAM FARNUM 


Little Mary wins from Demon Rum. 


problems of old times. Even routine lines 
seem packed with delicious possibilities. 


Traveller: “Can you 


’ 


The Handsome 
give me a room and bath?’ 

The Hotel Keeper’s Blonde Daughter: 
“T can give you a room, but the bath is at 
the end of the hall.” 

There is also the roaring command 
“Everybody to the bar! The drinks are 
on the house!” Immensely funny are the 
exaggerated writhings of William Far- 
num’s conscience as the battle for his soul 
goes on between Little Mary and the 
Demon Rum. Funny is the frail bar-room, 
which trembles as if it were about to go 
to pieces at the first premonition of the 
great fight scene. That these excellences 
are unintentional in no way detracts from 
the power of Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. 
Yet there is pathos in it too, for William 
Farnum and Thomas Santschi used to put 
on fist-fights in silent pictures that are 
still famed for their realism. Now both 
are aging, paunchy men, and their struggle 
is grotesque, humiliating, feeble. In the 
end Farnum quits drinking and Little 
Mary does not die in spite of being hit in 
the head by a beer schooner when she goes 
to bring her father home from the saloon. 


—_—_—o— 
The Adventures of Prince Achmed 
(University Film Foundation). Making a 
film puppet-show is even more compli- 
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cated than making an animated cartoon. 
This one, though lighted so as to give the 
effect of a silhouet, is three dimensional. 
The figures had to be drawn, then cut out 
of cardboard and sheet-lead, then articu- 
lated so that they could move. A German 
designer, Mrs. Lotte Reiniger, working 
with Walter Ruttmann (who made for 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari expressionistic 
sets never surpassed in the cinema) spent 
three years on The Adventures of Prince 
Achmed. The story is tenuous. Achmed 
makes love, goes to war, combats a sor- 
cerer in settings and among characters 
taken from the Arabian Nights. Aladdin 
is there, though now he has to light his 
lamp instead of rubbing it to summon 
genil. There are the Sultan, the Magic 
Horse, the fairy Peri-Banov, the Princess 
Dinarzade. Like contortionism and sword- 
swallowing, the picture is remarkable prin- 
cipally because its technique was difficult, 
but it is a nice fairy story. Good shots 
among the 300,000 scenes that had to be 
built with Chinese perseverance and sepa- 
rately photographed to make this feature 
that runs an hour: storm-tossed waves 
with gleaming white crests made by cut 
paper and double exposure; Achmed riding 
his horse across a desert while the sorcerer 
sends lightning to frighten him. 
—o——- 

The Easiest Way (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Cinema seers who get this at 
their theatres the same week as Honor 
Among Lovers will note interesting points 
of comparison. For while The Easiest 
Way is really a very old play indeed 
(Frances Starr acted it in 1909) it is so 
forthright and so well equipped with up- 
to-the-minute dialog that it is not dated 
in any way. Unlike the girl in Honor 
Among Lovers, Constance Bennett accepts 
the jewels, apartment, automobiles which 
her employer offers her. The result is a 
drama which proceeds directly out of the 
pressure of circumstance on character. 
There are few clichés in The Easiest Way 
and the people in it behave naturally, free 
from the gloomy necessity of making 
credible a prearranged climax. The girl 
takes what she can get when she needs it 
—first, luxury, because she is poor and 
her family is always plaguing her for 
money; then she falls in love with the 
blatantly juvenile Robert Montgomery 
and turns down Mr. Menjou’s patronage, 
only to go back to him when she is needy 
again. The Easiest Way is not important 
entertainment but with the eldest and 
most alluring of the Bennett girls in the 
middie of its plot, it is better than the 
average. Good shots: the blindfold cigaret 
tableau posed in a commercial art studio; 
a poor family, dressed up in their best 
clothes, coming down a dingy flight of 
stairs alongside a barber shop to go to a 
funeral; the strategy of a red-headed hotel 
clerk who lets his penurious roomer have 
her key, withheld because of an unpaid 
bill, when he sees her in the lobby with a 
man in evening clothes. 

aeeniipmeies 

Honor Among Lovers (Paramount). 
Although the metropolitan people in this 
picture live in the most impressively mod- 
ern apartments recently seen in the cin- 
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ema; although they play backgammon 
instead of bridge and use, in telephoning, 
the five-number dial system which has 
been in Manhattan only since Dec. 16, 
1930, there is nothing modern about 
Honor Among Lovers except what was 
modern about Tosca or the Belasco stage 
of 20 years ago. It is the story in which 
the wife of an embezzier goes to a wealthy 
friend and offers herself to him in return 
for money enough to keep her husband out 
of jail. Honor Among Lovers (a title which 
has nothing to do with the story) is so 
nicely directed by Dorothy Arzner and 
so brilliantly acted by Claudette Colbert 
and Fredric March that it is exciting in 
spite of its improbability. There are times 
when the even, natural dialog is reminis- 
cent of the now famous Laughter. The 














Paramount Pictures 
CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
Her boss is improper every day. 


triangle consists of March as a rich Wall 
Street trader, Miss Colbert as his secre- 
tary, Monroe Owsley as the man she 
marries to avoid the daily improper pro- 
posal from her boss. Good scene: Owsley 
as the ruined, hysterical peculator, wak- 
ing out of an alcoholic doze to tell his 
wife what has happened. 

—_—o— 

Father’s Son (First National). This is 
an unpretentious, appealing little picture 
based on a story by Booth Tarkington 
and vitalized by Tarkington’s flair for 
writing about adolescents. It tells about 
a boy who lives in just such a frame house 
as millions of U. S. boys live in and who 
diverts himself like these other millions 
but who has a hard time because his 
pranks get on the nerves of his pompous 
father (Lewis Stone). The combat be- 
tween father and son reaches a climax 
when the mother leaves home and sets up 
a separate establishment with her son. 
Then the family is re-united by the arbi- 
tration of a friendly doctor. There are 
sentimental stretches in Father’s Son, but 
it is effective most of the time, paced ex- 
actly right by Director William Beaudine. 
Young Leon Janney gives a fine pet 
formance as the boy. Typical shot: Jan- 
ney riding past his father’s office in the 
junk-wagon of his crony, a Negro named 
Vestibule. 
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World’s End 


City Room. A copy boy emerged from 
the wire room of the New York Evening 
World, dawdled across the floor and 
laconically laid on the city desk a bulletin 
from the City News Association ticker, 
City Editor Jack Rainey, who was sending 
away the last of his Wall Street Closing 
edition, hastily scanned the slip of paper, 
stopped stock still, read again. An assist- 
ant looked over his shoulder, then a re- 
write man, then others. 

“Ralph, Herbert and Joseph Pulitzer,” 
the bulletin stated in effect, “appeared in 
New York Surrogate’s Court to apply as 
trustees for permission to break the will 
of their father, the late Joseph Pulitzer, 
founder of the New York Worlds (morn- 
ing, evening & Sunday) to permit the sale 
of the papers to the Scripps-Howard chain 
for $5,000,000.” 

To the copy desk the bulletin went for 
editing and headlines. Copy-readers, some 
in the service of the paper for decades, 
leaned across their desks to see for 
themselves. With the speed of bad news, 
the word flashed from the tower of 
the ugly, gilt-domed old Pulitzer Building 
to the press rooms in the basement. 
Startled clerks from the circulation office, 
grimy printers from below, made for the 
city room to confirm the horrid report. 
... Was this, after 48 years, to be the 
end of the great, crusading World? Were 
their jobs not, as they had confidently 
believed, held secure by the will of Old 
Joe, who had decreed that his papers must 
never be sold, must be carried on by his 
children and their children, Worlds with- 
out end? . . . Gloomily, hardly daring to 
look at one another, they returned to the 
task of getting out what might be the very 
last edition, 

Court. In Surrogate’s Court, mean- 
while, the Brothers Pulitzer, a morose trio, 
sat across the room from dapper, ebullient 
little Publisher Roy Wilson Howard who 
clearly manifested his desire to have at 
the business and be done with it. The 
Pulitzers had made a contract with Pub- 
lisher Howard, contingent upon consent 
of the court, to sell him the papers for 
$3,000,000 plus another $2,000,000 to be 
paid out of profits, if sufficient, by 1942. 
Obviously Publisher Howard would scrap 
the morning and Sunday Worlds, merge 
the Evening World with his thumping 
Evening Telegram and gain the Worlds’ 
Associated Press franchises. 

As justification for lifting the main mort 
of the founder, personable young Presi- 
dent Herbert Pulitzer testified that the 
cash assets of the papers, $400,000, were 
only enough to continue publication for 
another go days. The papers had lost 
$3,000,000 in five years; worse, the losses 
had snowballed from $442,000 in 1926 to 
$1,900,000 last year. The publishers had 
trimmed, pinched, retrenched to no avail. 

Three reasons Herbert Pulitzer gave for 
the Worlds’ failure: 1) New York has too 
many general newspapers (in Manhattan 
10; Brooklyn 4, exclusive of financial 
papers, racing sheets, etc.); 2) Three 
papers—morning, evening, Sunday—in 
the hands of one publisher are uneconom- 
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ical; the profits of one are eaten by 
another’s losses; and the advertiser, re- 
garding them as one publication, is loth to 
“duplicate” his appropriations; 3) the 
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wood Broun (who went to the Telegram 
three years ago following a dispute with 
Ralph Pulitzer), Frank Sullivan (buf- 
foonery), Franklin Pierce Adams 
(Colyumist F. P. A.). 

Mingled in the newsroom conversation 
were impulses of self-preservation and 
sentiment, also anger at Old Joe’s inept 














World-Telegram 


RALPH, JoseEPH & HERBERT PULITZER 
They sold the law and the prophets. 


World as a liberal, “middle ground” news- 
paper has been choked off between the 
rank, weed-like under growth of the tab- 
loids, and the shading branches of the 
“ultra-conservative” .papers, the Times 
and Herald Tribune and evening Sun over- 
head.* To one group the World lost 
sensation-loving readers, cheap advertis- 
ing; to the other, high class advertising 
and readers. 

Also into the proceedings was dragged 
the pathetic picture of the Brothers 
Pulitzer peddling the proud Worlds from 
door to door of Manhattan’s leading pub- 
lishers. They had approached Adolph 
Ochs of the Times, Ogden Reid of the 
Herald Tribune, Cyrus Hermann Kotzsch- 
mar Curtis of the Evening Post and Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, also, it was ru- 
mored, their former Executive Editor 
Herbert Bayard Swope, backed by potent 
Democratic tycoons. No sale. 

While busy little Publisher Howard 
chafed at delay, Surrogate Foley reserved 
decision on the sale application... . 

City Room. Practically nothing else 
was talked about in the Worlds’ offices 
next day. There were 2,867 employes. 
Only a few could possibly be absorbed by 
the prospective World-Telegram; and 
times were at their very worst. But 
mostly they thought of the papers which, 
however the merit of their news columns 
might fluctuate, always boasted in their 
morning sheet “the two most distinguished 
pages in American journalism’—the edi- 
torial page, whereon David Graham Phil- 
lips, Herbert Bayard Swope, Walter Lipp- 
mann and the late Frank Irving Cobb 
had swung crusaders’ swords; and the 
“opp. ed.” or feature page, to which 
sophisticates of a decade had turned for 
the brilliancies of Alexander Woollcott 
(drama), Harry Hansen (books), Hey- 


*The Times, in reporting this part of the 
Pulitzer testimony, made it read “high-class 
newspapers like THE NEW' YORK TIMES in 
the morning field and The Sun in the evening,” 
did not mention the competing Herald Tribune. 
The Herald Tribune, in its account, did mention 
the Times—and next day called attention to the 
Times’s glaring omission in a brief editorial 
headed by the Times’s own lofty slogan: “All the 
News That’s Fit to Print.” 


sons who had not given their employes 
any warning, any chance to take the 
papers over and keep them running. 
Someone suggested that the employes band 
together now—surely the money could be 
found to save the Worlds from extinction 
and, worse, from chain journalism. The 
staff rallied swiftly. Like the foreword of 
doom on the preceding day, the call swept 
through the building, dispelling for the 
time the depression that hung there, bring- 
ing enthusiastic response from all depart- 
ments. Executives pledged thousands; re- 
porters put themselves down for hun- 
dreds; copy boys telephoned their mothers 
to ask if they might subscribe $10. City 
Editor Jim Barrett was made leader of 
a “mutualization committee.” Up on the 
bulletin board went a copy of a resolution 
petitioning the Surrogate to delay his de- 
cision ten days so that the Worlds’ em- 
ployes might organize and enter their bid. 
Soon too another notice was posted: 
“To the Editorial Staff: I was prouder 
of the staff last night than I have ever 
been. Reacting under a staggering blow, 
you went at the making of what you be- 
lieved to be our final issue like a band of 
devotees. . . . By God, there are men on 
The World! 
“R. E. RENAUD, 
“Managing Editor Pro Tem.’ 


, 


Alongside this was pinned yet another 
notice, signed by Herbert Pulitzer: 

“In the event of the approval of the 
sale of ‘The World’ papers, the Press Pub- 
lishing Company is prepared to make pro- 
vision for the immediate future of the 
employees.” 

A grizzled printer, who had worked for 
the World more than 20 years, after read- 
ing what Herbert Pulitzer had to say, sat 
down and pecked out something on a 
typewriter, pinned it to the president’s 
statement. It read: 

“A judge may or may not break the 
will of Joseph Pulitzer, but nobody can 
break his spirit over The World or Eve- 
ning World.” 

Offers. The employes met that night 
in the Hotel Astor. They swelled their 
war chest, by subscriptions from World 





YOU CAN’T AFFORD 
TO MISS 


TERNAL 
ROME— 
Naples, with 
Pompeii si- 
lent in the 
. sun and Ve- 
suvius trailing a lazy plume across 
that turquoise sky—Florence of 
the Renaissance—Venice, lending 
her fourteen gorgeous centuries as 
a background for the Lido .of 
today—Milan and the Scala. How 
can one afford to cross the Atlantic 
without visiting Italy? 
Italy is so old that her history 
crosses the border of the know- 
able in the ruins of Sardinia—so 
young you can go where you will 
by air—so varied you can lounge 
on Rivieras clear around her coast, 
climb snow-topped mountains in 
summer. 


Because Italy has so much to offer, 
it has opened a new tourist infor- 
mation office in New York City to 
serve you in cooperation with the 
tourist agencies and steamship 
companies. Literature is sent— 
routes and hotels suggested. Don't 
miss Italy—and to assure the 
utmost enjoyment from your trip, 
take advantage of the facilities 
offered by the official travel repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Italian 
Government. Meantime, let us 
send you interesting literature on 
present-day travel in Italy. 


ITALIAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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men at home and abroad, to $650,000. 
Added to that were purported offers: of 
backing by “important banking interests” 
and potent Democratic leaders to the ex- 
tent of some $2,000,000. Dramatic were 
the offers of help which poured in by 
telephone, telegraph and cable not only 
from persons directly interested, but from 
readers who were dismayed at the prospect 
of the Worlds’ passing. Publisher Ferenc 
Condor of Az Ember offered $100 on be- 
half of “my poor Hungarian weekly” 
(Founder Pulitzer was born in Hungary). 
The staff of the Houston Chronicle, be- 
lieving “there are thousands of newspaper- 
men all over the U. S. to whom The 
W orld has been the law and the prophets,” 
subscribed $1,500. The Nashville Tennes- 
sean staff raised $200. In Paris, Corre- 
spondents Dosch-Fleurot, Murray, Van 
Paasen and Revellin promised to con- 
tribute whatever portion was allotted to 
them. They also cabled that Sculptor Jo 
Davidson, ‘“‘as old World contributor, asks 
privilege share ... for any reasonable 
sum.” London Correspondent John 
Balderston offered $10,000. Touching was 
the behavior of Owen J. Kindelon, a 
compositor who, as member of the typo- 
graphical union in 1884, had voted in 
favor of a measure to help Old Joseph 
Pulitzer raise $50,000. When he heard 
the World was going he hired a substitute 
to set up the bond tables for him in the 
Sun, where he now works, and went to 
court to offer his help to the mutualization 
committee. 

Perhaps the meatiest proposal came 
from Publisher David Stern of the Phila- 
delphia Record, who was willing to buy or 
lease the World papers and allow the em- 
ployes to purchase up to 49% of the stock. 

Court. There was, meanwhile, many 
another offer less altruistic, addressed not 
to the employes but to the owners and 
the Surrogate. Chain-Publisher Paul 
Block, who is said to have bid $10,000,000 
for the Sunday and morning Worlds last 
August, rushed from the Pacific Coast into 
court to raise Publisher Howard’s best bid 
by $500,000. But presently he withdrew, 
having, he said, just learned of the 
Scripps-Howard contract and the effort of 
the Worlds’ employes. This brought from 
Gustavus A. Rogers, attorney for the em- 
ployes, the charge that Publisher Block 
was really representing William Randolph 
Hearst, and that his precipitate withdrawal 
was due to connivance with Publisher 
Howard, that the latter would transfer to 
Hearst the morning and Sunday Worlds, 
with their A. P. franchise. Said Publisher 
Howard: “His statement is the silliest 
imaginable. . . . It’s a damned lie!” 

From Florida, Chain Publisher Frank 
Ernest Gannett also proposed to top the 
Scripps-Howard bid, and to keep the 
World papers alive. And Publisher Wil- 
liam Griffin of the New York Enquirer 
(a paper so obscure that few are aware 
it has changed from Sunday to daily) 
wanted to bid. Surrogate Foley made it 
clear he would conduct no auction, could 
only decide whether sale was legal and 
justified. Obviously touched, he listened 
solemnly to the plea of the employes, ad- 
vised them to make their best offer to the 
Pulitzers directly, reserved decision again, 
until that night. 

To all suggestions of employe purchase 
or operation of the World, Publisher 
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Howard replied, with sympathy but with q 
finality that surprised many people: “Im- 
possible.” He knew something few out- 
siders knew: International Paper Co. held 
a contract by which the World was bound 
to buy $3,500,000 worth of paper each 
year for ten years. 

City Room. At 2 a. m. a rewrite man 
took pencil and copy-paper into a tele- 
phone booth. The subdued hubbub that 
had filled the room all night died away to 
silence. Everyone crowded toward the 
city desk: writers, artists, “legmen” 
(seldom seen in the office), compositors 
and pressmen clustered ten deep about 
the chair of Benjamin Franklin, night city 
editor. They stood in silence, waiting and 
wondering with heavy hearts—jobs or no 
jobs? World or no World? 

Then came the word: The World had 
been sold to Scripps-Howard. The hub- 
bub grew again. Some of the men drifted 
away, headbent, stunned, dully meditative. 
Others, a little raucously, encircled City 
Editor Barrett with “For He’s a Jolly 
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Roy WiLson Howarp 
“Not death, but rebirth.” 


Good Fellow’’—and passed the hat to buy 
him a watch. Meanwhile Reporter Linde- 
say Parrott, an ace newswriter of the 
World, tapped out the World’s death 
notice for its last edition, An editorial was 
pulled out and in its place was put Editor 
Walter Lippmann’s “Valedictory,” ending 
with a quotation from Mr. Valiant-For- 
Truth in The Pilgrim’s Progress: 
“Though with great difficulty I am got 
thither, yet now I do not repent me of all 
the trouble I had been at to arrive where 
I am: My sword I give to him that shall 
succeed me in my pilgrimage, and my 
courage and skill to him that can get it. 
On the front page was placed the farewell 
message of the Brothers Pulitzer, an- 
nouncing that $500,00o—the Scripps 
Howard down payment—would be distrib- 
uted among the employes and stating: 
“Had the World been nothing more than 
a commercial enterprise a sale might 
profitably have been undertaken years be- 
fore. It has now become compulsory.” 
World-Telegram. Within a few hours 
there appeared on the sidewalks of New 
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Son: Now watch, mother! Watch me! 

MOTHER: What are you up to, son? 

son: I’m showing Jackie how to massage his 
gums—so he won’t ever get “pink tooth 
brush’’! 

MOTHER: Who on earth told you about ‘‘pink tooth 


) brush’??? 
OU watch M224, Mother. son: Why, the teacher! She told us all about it. 


The way our gums get lazy, because we 
won't eat food unless it just melts in our 
° mouths. And, so you got to massage your 
I ll never et gums, to keep ‘em hard and healthy. If 
g' you don’t, they begin to bleed. And that’s 

just too darn bad. 


6 k t th b h’”! MOTHER: Serious, you mean? 
pin oOo TUS e son: Sure it’s serious! Why, mother you ought 


to know that, as old as you are. Why, if 
you have “pink tooth brush’’you’re liable 
to getsomething—a disease that’s spelled 
g-i-n-g-i-v-i-t-i-s. Or you might get Vin- 
cent’s Disease! Or you might even get 
py—/)-something. 

MOTHER: Pyorrhea? 

son: That’s it. And that’s not all. If Jackie 
doesn’t massage his gums, he'll probably 
have false teeth when he gets about 20 or 
30. Because if the roots of your teeth ever 
get ‘fected— 

MOTHER: In-fected. 

son: Well, anyway, ifthey do, off to the dentist 
you go. And havea heck of a time getting 
a lot of teeth pulled. I wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if you have “pink tooth brush” 
yourself, mother. 

MOTHER: No, as a matter of fact, I haven’t. Be- 
cause I use Ipana Tooth Paste just as you do. 
And it has ziratol in it—which is what the 
dentist uses to stimulate the gums and keep 
them firm and healthy. 

son: Yeah. I know all about ziratol. But the 
best way to really keep your gums in great 
shape is to put some more Ipana on your 
brush after you’ve cleaned your teeth. 
And rub it in your gums. Like this. See? 
Look, mother, don’t my gums look hard 
—and healthy? So will Jackie’s—if he'll 
massage /is gums with Ipanaevery single 
day—twice a day. Just the way my teach- 
er said. 
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CHECK “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-311 
WITH 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 


Enclosed i - tly the cost of 
TOOTH PASTE — * — Stamp to cover partly 
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Franee 


Where one sees everybody from 
home and the rest of the world 


Normandy of apple blossoms . .. Chartres 
Cathedral with the loveliest windows man 
ever made...crypt of St. Gervais at Rouen 
and birthplace of La Salle, the discoverer of 
the mighty Mississippi w Picturesque Brit- 
tany with its clean little inns... Dinan where 
Anne of Brittany’s castle is still to be seen 
. «« Rennes, the ancient capital with its 
Palais de Justice and museums‘ The Cha- 
teau country with the smiling valley of the 
Loire ...Chaumont where Catherine de 
Medici lived; and Benjamin Franklin made 
his home during a mission to France... 
Ambroise with its St. Hubert’s chapel hold- 
ing the remains of Leonardo da Vinci... 
Angers and the famous tapestries of the 
Apocalypse W Poitiers with its Baptistére 
St. Jean, the oldest Christian church in 
France w The million-dollar air of Biarritz 
with the pounding Bay of Biscay for a back- 
ground Ww Bagnéres de Luchon high up in 
the Pyrenees with its famous baths and 
smart hotels w The Roman theatre at Arles 
with its granite obelisk that Constantine 
brought from Egypt w The snow-tipped 
Alps...hillsides of flowers climbing 
forever ... little, lost churches with clouds 
for their door-mats... Mont Blanc, the love- 
liest and loneliest peak in all the world. 


Information and Literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, N. Y.OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 
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York a fat, hastily contrived newspaper 
| decorated with random earmarks of the 
dead Worlds. This was the evening W orld- 
Telegram. Before noon the Telegram’s 
telephone operators had learned to chirrup: 
| “World-Telegram.” In the combined 
| paper were Will Johnstone’s and Dennis 
Wortman’s (Metropolitan Movies) car- 
| toons. It was announced that Cartoonist 
' Rollin Kirby and Book Critic Harry 
Hansen would be retained too. Editorial 
Writer Walter Lippmann confirmed re- 
ports that he was going to retire. Colyum- 
| ist F. P. A., who might have led a heavy 
following to the World-Telegram, instead 
“went home” to the Herald Tribune. 


Most evident was Publisher Howard’s 
| effort to realize as much as possible of 
| the “goodwill” for which he had paid so 
| dearly. Busily he sought to avoid un- 
| popularity such as the late Publisher 
Frank A. Munsey suffered for scrapping 





| EMPLOYES. 
| lisher Howard’s statement, almost plain- 
| tive, almost apologetic in its assurance 


| brightest and most familiar. 


| who, 


| seven Manhattan dailies during his career. 
| The first great headline under Howard’s 
| streamer WORLD BOUGHT BY THE 
| TELEGRAM, read: PULITZERS PRE- 


SENT A $500,0c0 BONUS TO THEIR 
Alongside it ran Pub- 


that “the consolidation means not the 


| death of The New York World, but its 
| rebirth.” 


The Pulitzers. Of all legends in U. S. 
journalism, that of Joseph Pulitzer shines 
Dull indeed 
is the cub reporter who cannot recite the 
story of the gangling, weak-eyed boy of 17 





though no “poor immigrant,” 


| shrewdly slipped overboard from his ship 


in Boston Harbor and swam ashore to col- 
lect for himself the bounty on his Civil 
War enlistment; of the taller, young ex- 
soldier who rode brakerods from New 
York to St. Louis, in whose friendly Ger- 
man atmosphere he made his way as a 
journalist; of how he married Kate Davis, 
daughter of a distant cousin of the late, 
great Jefferson Davis; of how he began 
building the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, but 
left town after his aide fatally shot a 
prominent lawyer; of how, pausing in New 
York on his way to Europe the next year 
(1883), he found the faltering World for 
sale and bought it from Jay Gould for 
$346,000. 

The World, begun in 1860 as a I¢ reli- 
gious daily, then had 22,000 circulation. 
Joseph Pulitzer soon made it a menace to 
Bennett’s great Herald, Reid’s Tribune, 
Dana’s Sun, Jones’s Times. The effete, 


| placid World staff trembled at the advent 


of this tall, striding dynamo. He stood 6 
ft. 2 in., had a shock of black hair and a 
terrifying red-brown beard which he had 
worn since his 30’s to disguise a puny chin. 
His Punch-like nose was a favorite subject 
of caricature. The blue eyes, which by 
temperament should have blazed, were 
mild as milk. 

In the 1890’s came young William Ran- 
dolph Hearst from California to challenge 
the World with the morning Journal. In 
the ensuing fight for circulation both 
papers became so blatant that “nice peo- 
ple” did not permit them in their homes. 
Hearst with his bottomless purse boldly 
raided the World’s editorial rooms and 
made off with, among others, Pulitzer’s 

| own protégé, the bright young editor 
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named Arthur Brisbane. The World gaye 
rise to the epithet “yellow journalism” by 
introducing a colored comic “The Yellow 
Kid,” by the late Richard Felton (Bus. 
ter Brown’) Outcault. Hearst got Out- 
cault too, and Pulitzer produced another 
feature—“Hogan’s Alley”—colored by 
the now-famed Artist George Benjamin 
Luks (Time, Jan. 26). With the Spanish- 
American War as their joint property, the 
two papers outdid themselves. Then, ex- 
hausted, the publishers called a truce. 
The World toned down considerably; the 
Journal, considerably less. 


Meanwhile Publisher Pulitzer’s sight 
had failed him completely. He never saw 
completed the World building on Park 
Row, then tallest in the city. But although 
he rarely visited the office (only thrice 
between 1893 and his death aboard his 
yacht Liberty in 1911), his presence there 
was never for an instant unfelt. 


It is said that Joseph Pulitzer did 
everything to preserve the World except 
develop his sons to take his place. The 
majority control he bequeathed not to 
Joseph Jr. and Ralph, who had already 
entered newspaper work; but to little Her- 
bert who had just entered St. Mark’s 
School. Joseph went out to the Post- 
Dispatch and conducted it well. Ralph 
brought to the job of World president a 
real intelligence but a lack of force. He 
was glad to step aside, sick of his job, 
when Herbert was ready. Neither Herbert 
nor Ralph ever manifested the father’s 
consuming passion for their papers. They 
liked expensive social life; they never for- 
got that their mother was a Davis. “If 
Father Pulitzer was sensitive,” a young 
World man observed last week, “he must 
be turning over in his grave like an electric 
fan.” Said William Randolph Hearst in 
1927 (two years before the human hurri- 
cane, Herbert Bayard Swope, left it): “I 
give the World just five more years.” 

Scripps-Howard. “To those two im- 
mortals in American newspaper history, 
Joseph Pulitzer and E. W. Scripps, we re- 
spectfully dedicate the first issue of the 
W orld-Telegram today.” So wrote little 
Publisher Howard in further celebration 
of his purchase last week. It was fine as 
a gesture but all newspapermen recognized 
that the stature of the Immortals was un- 
equal. And it was a fair guess that if Old 
Joe Pulitzer had had to choose a man to 
carry on his papers, sooner than to Edward 
Willys Scripps or his seed he would have 
turned to that kinetic little descendant of 
fighting Irishmen, Roy Wilson Howard. 


Publishers Pulitzer and Scripps were 
both tall men, both bearded, both wilful 
and autocratic. Each died on his yacht 
(Scripps in Monrovia Bay, Africa, five 
years ago this month). There the simi- 
larity ends. Scripps was a book-binder’s 
13th child. After public schooling and 
farm life in Rushville, IIl., he started 
work as his half-brother’s office boy on th 
Detroit Tribune for $3 per week. He was 
24 when in 1878 he obtained $10,000 from 
his half-brothers to start a newspaper in 
Cleveland. He called it The Penny Press 
and resolved always to keep himself and 
his work close to the plain people. This 
appears to have been the expression of 4 
business conviction rather than a spiritual 
necessity, however. Soon after his first 
Press began making money, Publishet 
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Will your city pay 


tribute to rust ? 


Will your city be “shaken down” and 
your streets turned inside out because 
of rust and disintegration of under- 
ground mains? Will you and your 
fellow citizens be called upon some 
day to pay—either in increased rates or 
increased taxes—the high, unnecessary 
cost of replacing rusted-out, short-lived 
mains ?... The answer to these questions 
should be “no.” It can be “no” and it 
will be “no” if your city lays cast iron 
pipe. That’s why the majority of en- 
gineers prefer to specify cast iron pipe 
exclusively for gas and water mains. 
For cast iron mains need be laid but 
once and paid for but once in a hun- 
dred years, and more...The reason for 
the long life of cast iron pipe is its 
effective resistance to rust. Cast iron 
is the one ferrous metal for water and 
gas mains that will not disintegrate 
from rust. This characteristic makes 
cast iron pipe the most practicable for 
underground mains, for rust will not 
destroy it...It will pay you to take an 
active interest in the kind of pipe to 
be laid by your city ... Look for the 
“Q-check” trademark when you see 
pipe in the street. It identifies pipe 
that will not make your city pay trib- 


CAST IRON 








uteto rust... For information regarding 
the advantages of specifying cast iron 
pipe for water, gas, sewers, road cul- 
verts or industrial needs address The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois ... Cast iron pipe bearing the 
*Q-check” trademark is obtainable 
from the following leading pipe 
founders: Alabama Pipe Company, 
Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; 
James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill; Donaldson Iron 
Company, Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan 
Pipe and Foundry Company, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Com- 
pany, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.; United States Pipe and Foundry 
Company, Burlington, N. J.; Warren 
Foundry and Pipe Company, 11 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol as shown above. 
It is the registered trademark of The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association. 


PIPE 
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LEVIATHAN 
ie Perfect Prelude to Europe! 





* 


nine MDS “Get together” in the Smoking Ream 





"Trave to Europe 
onthe LEVIATHAN, World’s Largest Ship, 
is the final word in the fine art of Service. 
There’s the stability of size . . . the steadi- 
. the swiftness of uncon- 
scious motion eee stewards and stewardesses 
who speak your own language and instantly 
comprehend your slightest wish . . .« whose 
deference and courteousness have won a 
multitude of friends . . . an unusual com- 
plement of rooms with private baths at new 
reduced fares ... . architectural elegance that 
never palls . . . swift, silent elevators to save 
steps... facials by experts from distinguished 
salons ... hair waves by artists . . . skilful 
. . completely equipped gymna- 
sium . . . Pompeian swimming pool . . . 
brilliant Club Leviathan ... Ben Bernie 
.. “Talkies” . . . ship-to- 
shore telephone . . . enclosed tennis, golf and 
ping pong courts . . . an enchanting chil- 
dren’s playroom to lure the kiddies and free 
your mind... a cuisine that numbers every 
world delicacy, prepared by a chef who 


ness of tonnage. . 


masseurs . 


dance orchestra . 


catered for an emperor ... the charm of 
smart company and brilliant minds . . . poise 
. ». atmosphere . . . and divertissements 
that dial every happy emotion! 
* * * 

For a quick, smooth crossing take the 
Leviathan. Brilliant Club Leviathan. For 
a luxurious trip at low cost . . . palatial 
cabin liners George Washington, America, 


a 


_@ Quarter Mite CQround the Gremenade Deck 


Republic, President Harding and President 
Roosevelt. Fares on all ships a new revelation 
in economic ocean travel. And, equally sig- 
nificant, every fare a contribution to Ameri- 
can prosperity . . . for American ships are 
provisioned, fueled, furnished and main- 
tained in America. 





VMNITEO STATES tines 


Paul W. Chapman, President 
For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Little Rock, New Orleans, Berlin, Hamburg, London, Paris. THESE LINES OFFER A COMPLETE 
FREIGHT SERVICE. SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


| Scripps was fair. 
| Howard’s point and let him, with Son 
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Scripps began what amounted to the in. 
vention of chain journalism. His system: 
find an ambitious young man, stake him 
as cheaply as possible (the way E. W, 
Scripps began), let him be part owner; the 
greater the young man’s profits, the 
greater E. W. Scripps’s. It was as an edi- 
torial success formula that Publisher 
Scripps enjoined his young men to attack 
Graft and Corruption, to cry out for the 
Common People. He never enjoined them 
always to put crusading ahead of the busi- 
ness office. He never spent money to 
house his properties handsomely as civic 
institutions. They were dividend-paying 
news factories and looked it. 

The Scripps interests became the 
Scripps-McRae league in 1895, 13 years 
after Publisher Scripps availed himself of 
the services of a dynamic young Michi- 
ganian named Milton A. McRae, who re- 


| tired in another 13 years. They became 
| the Scripps-Howard papers in 1922 after a 
| conversation in which small Roy Howard, 


then of the United Press, told large Pub- 
lisher Scripps that he did not believe in 
those newspapers. They had, he said, lost 
sight of the best social interest of the 
times and instead of People’s Champions 
had become chronic growlers. 

If he was rugged and loud, Publisher 
He saw and honored 


Robert P. Scripps, step in to renovate the 


| chain’s policy. 


The upspokenness of Roy Howard was 


| what took him from hawking newspapers 


in Indiai.apolis to the top of the largest 
U. S. newspaper chain (now .25 strong). 
It failed to get him along on Old Joe Pulit- 
zer’s Post-Dispatch, where as an assistant 


| telegraph operator he once demanded a $3 
| raise in vain. But he left Pulitzer and not 
| many years later was confronting Old Man 


| Scripps on the latter’s ranch at Miramar, 
| Calif. 


Part of the Scripps plain-people 
complex was plain clothes. Roy Howard 
has always liked fancy clothes and at this 
first meeting with his employer, he was at 
his fanciest. The great man scowled down 
at his midget caller and in their ensuing 
conversation sought to squelch him thor- 
oughly and forever. After the little 
fashion-plate had carried his point and 
walked off, Old Man Scripps is supposed 
to have uttered the famed encomium, the 
truth of which other great men _hawe 
learned about Roy Howard: “That young 
man will never get indigestion licking my 
boots.” 


. . 


Aftermath. The court decision con- 
firming the sale of the Worlds was the 
signal for the maddest newspaper scram- 
ble for circulation and advertising that 
New York newsmen could recall. Every 
paper in the city burst forth with great 
advertisements, bidding for the Worlds’ 
late readers (313,911, morning; 276,267, 
evening; 491,796 Sunday). The World- 
Telegram was said to have started out with 
750,000 (the Telegram itself had had some 
250,000), but everyone knew that a large 
part of the total represented an unstable 
“curiosity” circulation. Of all the compet- 
itors, none bid more strongly or loudly 
than youthful William Randolph Hearst 
Jr., who saw and seized the opportunity to 
strengthen his publishing-family’s Amert- 
can. 
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ELEVEN TUBES 


NEW, MIRACULOUS RADIO RECEPTION 
PHILCO SUPERHETERODYNE-PLUS 


You will scarcely believe your ears when you hear 
the magic realism of Philco’s new and revolutionary 
radio> > > It combines, for the first time in any set, 
three principles and many features never before 
brought together in any radio at any price> > > 
Here you have Philco’s exclusive balanced units, 
PLUS 11 tubes, screen grid power and sensitivity, PLUS 
superheterodyne selectivity > > > Traffic jams of the 
air disappear. The one, big program you want, 
among crowded city stations or out in the country, is 
picked out accurately, easily, without overlapping. 
And the Glowing Arrow Indicator makes Philco the 
surest, most accurate and quickest tuning set in the 
world. You log your favorite stations on the Station 
Recording Dial and ever afterward tune these stations 


by simply bringing the call letters exactly under the 
glowing arrow > > > Regardless of the set you now 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 


UNBALANCED RADIO 


MEANS DISTORTED TONE 


SELLING AND MOST 


own or are thinking of buying, this new marvelous 
Philco is the greatest radio value of all time. You have 
never heard such gorgeous tone, such life-like re- 
production > > > Be sure to hear this Il-tube Philco 
Superheterodyne-PLUS before you buy any radio > > > 
Let your nearest Philco dealer demonstrate this new 


Philco. He has the most complete line of radios in the 


world from Baby Grands at $49.50 to Screen Grid at 
$110; Superheterodyne-PLUS Radios at $129.50 and 
$155; Radio-Phonographs, $99.50 to $272; less tubes; 
Philco Balanced Tubes for balanced performance. And 
enjoy radio as you ride with a Philco-Transitone 
Automobile Radio, $65, including tubes. Price slightly 
higher in Canada, Denver and West > > > Hear the 
Philco Symphony Orchestra, on the air every week 


over more than 100 stations > > > >» > >} > 
Rhee Oe; CeCLHtaAReiPHia, PA. 


COMPLETE RADIO LINE 


BALANCE 


Never before such radio reception as this — at the left you see pictured the distorted tone that comes from a set whose units are but 
Partially balanced. At the right is pictured the true, clear, undistorted tone produced by Philco’s exact balancing of all units in the set 


‘PHILCO > 


BALANCED-UNIT 


RADIO 


MORE THAN A_ SUPERHETERODYNE 
SET BECAUSE IT IS PLUS THESE 
FEATURES: 


ELEVEN-TUBE POWER AND DISTANCE 
—Far beyond average need, but won- 
derful to bring YOU programs never 
heard before. 


AUTOMATIC VOLUME CONTROL — 
Making this power USEFUL by holding 


programs at constant level WITHOUT 
FADING. 


TONE-CONTROL — 4 qualities of tone, 
“Brilliant,” “Bright,” “Mellow,” “Deep” 
—whichever YOU like at a touch of the 
finger. 


SUPERHETERODYNE SELECTIVITY — 
Combined with the power and sensitivity 
of Screen Grid tubes, giving sharp tun- 
ing such as you have never experienced. 


ILLUMINATED STATION RECORDING 
DIAL — With glowing arrow indicator 
and permanent log of favorite stations. 
Surest and most accurate tuning ever 
devised. 


PHILCO BALANCED TUBES — Com- 
bined with Philco Balanced Units which 
eliminate radio distortion. An import- 
ant contribution to Philco's superb tone, 
power and selectivity. 





ELEVEN-TUBE LOWBOY 


The Philco ll-tube Superheterodyne- 
Plus chassis in a beautiful walnut cabi- 
net with Automatic Volume Control, 
Illuminated Station Recording Dial, Tone- 
Control, built-in Electro-Dynamic Speak- 


a Balanced $] 29.50 


(less tubes) 


Or in an exquisite Highboy with doors 


$155.00 


(less tubes) 


All sets are sold with 
Philco Balanced Tubes 








HAMBURG-AMERICAN 


CRUISES 


WEST 
INDIES 


EASTER CRUISE-SIX TEEN DAYS 
S. §. RELIANCE : MARCH 28 


A joyous Springtime event—the season’s 
last “Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimage’’—to 
Haiti, Jamaica, Panama, Havana. Sailing 
from New York. Rates $212.50 up. 





NORTHERN 
WONDERLANDS 
AND RUSSIA 





S. S. RELIANCE : JUNE 27 
FROM NEW YORK : 42 DAYS 


Iceland’s scenic contrasts. North Cape 
and the Midnight Sun. Norway’s fjords. 


TIME 


RELIGION 





“Mary the Virgin” 


Five Manhattan knaves and two of their | 
queens quailed before State and Church 


last week. They had duped 400 Roman 
Catholic priests and 6,000 laymen out of 
$2,000,000 in a fake moving picture proj- 


| ect. They enhanced their scheme with the 





Scandinavian and Baltic Capitals. Four | 


days in Russia. Rates, $800 up, include 
shore excursions. 


AROUND 


THE WORLD 





33 countries—140 days—on the 


RESOLUTE, “Queen of Cruising Steam- | the dupes to realize their status. 


ships,” from New York January 6, 1932. 

Rates, $2000 and up, include an extra- 

ordinary program of shore excursions. 
For descriptive literature of the crutse 


in which you are interested, see your 
local tourist agent, or write 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN LINE 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, 


| Catholics he became 


| promoters had used the mails in their | 


names of men high in the hierarchy, in 
business and in politics. More enormousiy, 
they had trafficked with Christ’s Mother 
as the heroine of a cinema show to be 
called Mary the Virgin. 

Pius XI’s continual commands for pub- 
lic and private morality and his railing at 
the modern cinema fertilized the soil for 
this roguery. The Manhattan flimflam- 
mers went into Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, six States which contain 
one-half the U, S. Roman Catholic popula- 
tion,* and found priests eager to hear the 
prospectus of their “National Diversified 
Corp.” 
“movie and talkie pictures of thoroughly 
high-class, moral type, such as would ap- 
peal to church people.” They promised 
that their major picture, Mary the Virgin, 
would be reverent in plot, the scenes 
proper. The hierarchy would certainly 
approve. But money was essential. They 
would sell stock in National Diversified 
Corp. to serious-minded believers. 

Guileless priests bought generously. 
They also introduced the crooks to their 


parishioners. Where zeal did not rise to 


The corporation proposed to make | 


the buying point, the rogues made names | 


make sales. They mentioned as investors 
or authorizers Cardinals Hayes, O’Connell 
and Mundelein; Archbishop Curley of 
Baltimore, Bishop Shahan of Washington; 
Alfred Emanuel Smith and John Jacob 
Raskob; Michael J. Meehan, stockbroker, 
and James A. Flaherty, supreme council- 
lor of the Knights of Columbus. One of 
the rogues, Jerome D. Kline, played with 
his own name. To solicit German Catho- 
lics he was Jerome D. Kline. To Irish 
“J. D. Kane.” 

Credulous Catholics paid $2,000,000 
cash and obligated themselves for $1,000,- 
ooo more. The promoters acquired con- 
trol of Sono-Art Productions Inc. Mary 
the Virgin was held up while Sono-Art 
produced Blaze O’Glory, The Rainbow 
Man (both featuring Eddie Dowling, a 
popular Catholic). 

Last May, National Diversified Corp. 
went bankrupt. It took a long time for 
After 


realization came intelligent action. The 


fraud. On that score a Federal Grand | 


Jury indicted the wicked seven last week. 

Prosecutor is George Zerdin Medalie, 
Jewish U. S. Attorney recently appointed 
to succeed Charles Henry Tuttle, an 
Episcopalian (Trme, Jan. 19). Mr. Medalie 
last week flayed the cinema scheme as 


“one of the boldest racketeering ventures | 


that ever has been pulled at the expense 
of persons with religious and moral ideals.” 


*Roman Catholics rank first among all de- 
nominations in all the States except 


Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Idaho, Utah. 


Kansas, 
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Character a blend of 


dignity and age marks 
the veteran pine even 
as a blend of flavory 


tobaccos creates char- 
acter that wins you to 


ona 
Briar 


TOBACCO 


@ There is something unusual about this 


fine tobacco that gives it preferred standing 
with men of critical judgment. They find it 
pleasing to the taste, of course, mellow and 
fragrant, but in addition they find in @la 
GBrtar a quality of life and sparkle that en- 
dows it with a character never met amongst 
old familiar blends. 
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Dobbs Hats are made by hand. By hand alone can long and comfortable wear... 





correctness of style... be fashioned into felt. Here are two new Dobbs Hats, from 


the benches of master hatters, for gentlemen of exacting and discriminating taste. 


DEWEY, on the right, is made on the long 
oval block for those who require this par- 
ticular head shape for ease of fit. 

DRUMMOND, with snap brim, pliable 
and soft, yields to the mood of the wearer. 


Dobbs Cravats accurately reflect the correct 
trend in color and weave. 





FIFTH AVENUE AT 571TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Exclusive Representatives in all the Principal Cities 
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“| know all that but — 
youre in another state now!” 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To William Henry Vanderbilt, 
president of the Rhode Island State Sen- 
ate; and Mrs. (Anne Gordon Colby) Van- 
derbilt; twin daughters (7 lb. 6 oz. and 5 
Ib. 11 oz.) as forecast last month by 
X-ray (Time, Feb. 16); in Manhattan’s 
York House, socialite maternity hospital, 
Names: Elsie French and Edith Hyde. 

Engaged. Sarah Stires Wood, débu- 
tante daughter of President Robert EI- 
kington Wood of Sears, Roebuck & Co.: 
and James Roland Addington, Chicago 
' 7 N socialite; in Chicago. : 








Engaged. August Belmont, Harvard 
senior, son of the late August Belmont 
Jr.; and Elizabeth Lee Saltonstall, Boston 
socialite, daughter of John L. Saltonstall, 
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CCORDING to the Automo- 
bile Financial Responsibility 
Laws now in force in a number of 
states, violation of the Motor Ve- 
hicle Laws may also take away your 
right to drive. Even if you are a non- 
resident, you may be called upon to 
establish your financial responsi- 
bility—either by putting up cash or 
securities or by submitting evidence 
of acceptable insurance protection. 
One requirement: the company 
must be licensed to do business in 
the state where the accident or viola- 
tion takes place. 


ETNA Combination Automobile In- 
surance not only protects you against 
every insurable motoring risk, but is ac- 
ceptable anywhere in the United States 
or Canada. Protection a ways—always. 


aa * . 
“Etna writes practically every form of 
Insurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 
e e e 


Send coupon below for information 
about the Financial Responsibility 
Laws—and how they affect YOU. 


ALTNA-IZE 


SEE THE AZTNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY— 


HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 


MAIL THIS T 


The Atna Casualty and Surety Company, Hartford,Conn. 


Gentlemen: Send me your free booklet—‘*What Every 
Motorist Should Know About The New Automobile 
Financial Responsibility Laws.” 


The Aitna Casualty and Surety Company 
The Aitna Life Insurance Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 


The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 











onetime (1911-12) member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. 


Married. Bessie Morgan Belmont, eld- 
est daughter of the late August Belmont 
Jr., great-granddaughter of the first 
Banker August Belmont; and Louis Felix 
Timmerman, Manhattan socialite, bank 
official; in Manhattan. 

Retired. “The Most Permanent Lord 
Mayor of London,” Sir William Jameson 
Soulsby, 79, for the past 56 years private 
secretary to a total of 55 London Lord 
Mayors. Sir William accepted a knight- 
hood from his friend King Edward VII, 
begged and received permission to decline 
a baronetcy recently offered him by 
George V. 


A 
oO 


Died. Sylvester Baker Sadler, 54, jus- 
tice of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
since 1921; of pneumonia; in Carlisle, Pa. 


Died. Harrison Robertson Fitzgerald, 


| 57, of Danville, Va., president of River- 
| side & Dan River Cotton Mills Inc., di- 
| rector of the American Cotton Manufac- 


turers’ Association, an organizer and 
director of the Cotton Textile Institute; 
of heart disease; in Danville. Though he 
was active in promoting “industrial de- 
mocracy,” his mills were lately the scene 
of a four-month strike (Trme£, Jan. 12), 
the strain of which led to his death. 
Died. Rt. Rev. Thomas James Garland, 
64, bishop of the Pennsylvania “Diocese 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, a 
leading member of that church’s National 
Council, often called its “best financial 
genius”; of pneumonia; in Philadelphia. 


Died. Lieut.-General Edgar Jadwin, 


| 65, onetime Chief of (Army) Engineers; 
| of apoplexy; at Balboa, Canal Zone, where 


he had gone as chairman of the Inter- 
oceanic Canal Board to consider enlarging 
the Panama Canal (which he helped build) 
or building a new canal through Nicaragua. 


Died. Samuel Hill, 73, railroad and 


| highway builder, son-in-law of the late 


great Railroader James Jerome (“Empitt 
Builder”) Hill; of intestinal influenza; 
in Portland, Ore. Born in Deep Rivet, 
N. C., he went to Harvard, practiced law 
in Minneapolis. He became a protégé 0 
the “Empire Builder” and in 1888 married 
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THIS MAN 
PRODUCED 7 “REJECTS” 
LAST WEEK 


He is no better workman than the man 
shown at the left. But he enjoys all the ad- 
vantages of controlled lighting. Men who 
see well work swiftly, happily, efficiently. 


Modern, controlled lighting cuts down 
production costs as much as 15%. Pro- 
motes better morale. Decreases accidents. 
Reduces spoilage. 


Has your factory modern, controlled lighting? 


Why not have expert assistance in finding 
out ... without cost or obligation? Just 
write National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


In the meantime, mail this coupon fora 
remarkable booklet on industrial lighting 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio T-3-9-31 
Please send me free a copy of “Six Minutes Difference,”’ an un- 
usual booklet which demonstrates vividly the advantages of better 
industrial lighting. 


Name 
Address 
City 


UR EYE REJECT? 


_ _ Join us in the General 
Electric Program, broadcast every 
Saturday evening on a Nation-wide N. B. C. Network. 


GENERAL ip ELECTRIC 


MAZDA LAMPS 
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Daughter Mary Hilt. Son-in-law Samuel's 
activities were protean. He bought ex. 
piring railroads, banks, utility corpora- 


tions, built them up, then followed ) 
his hobbies—roadbuilding, international 
peace, entertaining royalty. He was 
president of four Pacific coast high- 


way associations. In 1916 he straightened Wei 


out the tangled Russian and Siberian rail- 
ways for the Allies. He promoted a great 
| LA R S “Peace Portal” on the U. S.-Canadian Just 
# border near Blaine, Wash. to celebrate But’ 


100 years of U. S.-Canadian peace. He 





invited his friend Albert, then Crown the ski 
Prince of the Belgians, to visit him in thesun 
1912. For the occasion he built a vast 

concrete Flemish castle (‘‘Maryhill”) coldest 
overlooking the Columbia River. But the But] 
death of King Leopold II prevented the 

visit. In 1922 he escorted the late Marshal us back 
Joffre on a tour of the U. S. In 1926 Clea 
Queen Marie of Rumania accepted his in- 

vitation to come to “Maryhill” and dedi- TOO 


cate it as a Museum of Fine Arts. Said broad! 

she: “Samuel Hill is a dreamer. I, too, roadly 
am a dreamer. And who shall say that ing of t 
dreams won’t come true?” The tour 

which he intended to be a triumph was a and Co 
disappointment; it ended in_ bickering can anc 
among the Queen and her friend Col. John 

Carroll, her aide Major Stanley Wash- How 
burn, San Francisco Socialite Mrs. Adolph 

Spreckels, and the Queen’s elderly friend, 

Dancer Loie Fuller. 

Died. Jacob Koppel Sandler, 74, com- 
poser of Lili, Eili, famed Jewish lament 
(often thought to be an old folk-song), 
oldtime choirmaster and musician in East 
Side Manhattan theatres; in Brooklyn. 
N. Y. Composed in 1896 for a Yiddish 
play, the song attained great popularity. 
but Mr. Sandler did not copyright it until 
1919, never received more than a tithe of 
his rightful royalties. 

Died. Wallace McIlvaine Scudder, 77, 
founder and publisher since 1883 of the 
Newark, N. J. Evening News, philanthro- 
pist, onetime engineer, attorney, grand- 
father of Dorothea Scudder who married 
U. S. Tennis Champion John Hope Doeg 
last month (Time, Feb. 9); of heart dis- 
ease; in Newark. A liberal, non-partisan 
journalist who built up his paper’s in- 
fluence by the force of his own person- 
ality, he was a relic of journalism’s “old 
school”: Whitelaw Reid, Charles Ander- 
son Dana, Joseph Pulitzer, Henry Wat- 
terson, James Gordon Bennett. 








Died. Henry Allen Cooper, 80, U. S. 
Representative from the 1st Wisconsin 
| congressional district, dean of the House 
| in age, in tenure of office; of heart dis- 
ease; in Washington. Longtime leader 0! 
Insurgents against regular Republicans, he 
T HE net of it is that men who wear Arrow | had served continuously since 1893 (ex 





cept in 1919-21, following his opposition 
° to U. S. participation in the World War). 
starched collars to business look better ' gene 
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Died. Mrs. Jane Daugherty, 95, mother 


than men who don’t wear Arrow starched of onetime U. S. Attorney General Harry 
Micajah Daugherty and of former Prest- 


Any sci 
| dent Mal S. Daugherty of the defunct 
| 
| 


play betw 
consumpti 





collars to business. There must be some con- | Ohio State Bank. who is on trial for al 


leged misuse of its funds; of influenza and meeting gi 


CLUETT, nection between easy, dignified, businesslike | heart disease; in Washington Court House, bution. A: 
PEABODY | Ohio. She was a signer of her son Mal’s 
& CO. INC. $40,000 bond. His trial was adjourned last 





TROY, N. ¥. starch-and-style—and business progress. — 5@& | \veek when her condition became serious | DISTRI 
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eo hat hard-looking gentleman! 


Just how, hard hes, we can’t say. 

But wé are willing to believe that 
the skies above him will clear and 
thesun shine. For we know that the 
coldest snow melts, It always has! 

But how fast? That question takes 
us back to fundamentals. 

Clearly, in this depression of 
TOO MUCH, there has been, 
broadly speaking, nosufficient meet- 
ing of the minds between Producer 
and Consumer. That yawning gap 
can and should, be closed! 

How? It all depends. We can con- 


Any scientific study of the intimate inter- 
play between the forces of production and 
consumption must focus on the common 
meeting ground between the two— Distri- 
bution. As the connecting link between the 








60,000 ELECTRICAL 


tinue to put our trust in faith cures, 
in hopeful Sales Quotas, in Slogans, 
in High Pressure Merchandising. 
Or we can turn to that- physician 
of commerce, the Distributor, who 
habitually keeps his fingertips~on 
the heart-beats of Producer and 
Consumer alike; who can tell us— 
by return wire—how the housing 
situation stands in Ottumwa, Iowa, 
what the railroad purchasing agent 
in Houston, 
Tex., is plan- 
ning, how the 
lighting load: 
in Kankakee or 


manufacturers of electrical materials and the 
consumers of some 60,000 electrical items, 
Graybar is in a particularly strategic position 
to contribute to the scientific progress 


towards economic security. 


ITEMS 












Shreveport is carrying on; who can 
talk fuses or ship-building, street- 
lighting or sewing electrically. 
Add, to this, the conquest of the 
mechanics of distribution—of treat- 
ing storage points at centers of de- 
mand, of improving stock control, 
of solving trucking problems in 
congested cities all over America. 
And you begin to have a fair pic- 
ture of the scientific Distributor who 
moves steadily closer to the solution 
of the problem of bringing Produ- 


,cer and Consumer together. Which 


is also the problem of dispelling hard 
times and of keeping them dispelled. 
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The Vision which Gives the World suchlustri 


sees Immortal Beauty in this 


Ornamental Metal WVork 
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T seems fitting that the Fisher 
Brothers, known the world 
over for their contributions to the 
beauty of America’s finest auto- 
mobiles, should turn to the 
W/m. H. Jackson Company to 
provide the Bronze Windows 
and other Ornamental Metal 
Work for their magnificent new 
building in Detroit. « The vision 
which makes possible such out- 
standing monuments to industry 
as the Fisher Building —the work 
of that famous architect, Albert 
Kahn — unfailingly perceives the 
essential worth of precision, per- 
manence and beauty; and esteems 
and applauds the high standards of quality and ar- 
tistry for which the House of Jackson is noted. 
« The Wm. H. Jackson Company has been con- 
spicuously identified with the adornment and con- 
struction of America’s finest public and private 
buildings for more than a century. + Jackson’s mas- 
sive and superbly decorative Doors, Gates, Grilles 
and Windows in Bronze and other Metals have 


been chosen time and again for those architectural 
masterpieces which publicize and perpetuate the 


FINE 


Detail of the Bronze Elevator Doors in the Fisher 
Building showing four of the ten Allegorical 
Figures which portray Progress—achieved by the 
Union of Art and Industry. Conceived by 
Albert Kahn. Modelled by Anthony Di Lorenzo. 


Executed by the Wm. H. Jackson Company. 


COueE Wh. H. Jackson Company 


RATTAN IIOCs 


name and fame of the builder. 
« Examples of Jackson’s Orna- 
mental Metal Work may be seen 





seums and churches, prominent 
residences, and famous office 
buildings the country over. # 
For generations the nation’s lead- 
ing architects have designated 
Jackson Products and the Jack- 
son Service as the fitting expres- 
sion of their highest ideals. Their 
tribute to the quality and beauty 
of Jackson’s Architectural 
Metal Work is written in 
stone and steel throughout 
the land. « Here is endorse- 
ment which requires no interpretation, no 
authentication, no embellishment. It is elo- 
quent and significant testimony to the basic 
integrity of Jackson’s materials and workman- 
ship; and the fine precision and unrivaled 
beauty of these Jackson Products. # If you 
are building for the future and seek to glorify 
and immortalize your project may we sug- 


gest that you investigate the record and 
resources of the Wm. H. Jackson Company. 


also designs and manufactures smaller objects of art in 
bronze and other metals: Lamps, Smoking Stands, Book 
Ends, Andirons, Fire Sets, Screens, Fenders and Fireplace 


Accessories of every description... reproduces Period 
Mantels in Cretan Stone... and imports Antique Mantels, 


Well-Heads, Fountains and other fine examples of Stone 
and Marble Garden Furniture from Old-WVorld sources. 


These Jackson products may be purchased at the 
Jackson Galleries in New York and Chicago and through 
Jackson’s Exclusive Representatives in other cities, 
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chlustrial Monuments as the Fisher Building 































©O yPICAL of the variety and 
importance of the Buildings for 
which The Wm. H. Jackson 
Company has executed Or- 
namental Metal Work are: 


THE EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
New York City 


THE MORGAN LIBRARY 
New York City 


THE CATHEDRAL OF 
ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
New Y ork City 


fr. THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 
ar New York City 

>n THE AMERICAN 

¥ TEL. & TEL. BUILDING 

u- New Y ork City 

nt THE RITZ TOWER 

se New Y ork City 


SAKS FIFTH A VENUE 
New Y ork City 


THE WAR COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


® mo B a i | t Mc THE MELLON INSTITUTE 

; 7 4 j | i] | : Pittsburgh, Pa. 

pi i ; be THE ROCKEFELLER RESIDENCE 
Ir ; i : i 4 ral ee Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 


BBILDING | 



























Eternal Symbol of Man's Indus- 
trial Activity and Ingenuity is 
this “Beehive” Flaque—a detail 
of the beautiful Bronze Frieze 
shown at the left. Conceived by 
Albert Kahn. Modelled by An- 
thony Di Lorenzo. Executed by 
the Wm. H. Jackson Company. 








Beauty as imperishable as steel and stone, yet as exquisite in detail 


VABIRA as a fine piece of sculpture, distinguishes this impressive entrance 
\NS Wy INKCINO MECN with its graceful mullioned windows, delicately grilled transom 
and massively handsome doors, cast and fashioned in Bronze 

by the Wm. H. Jackson Company. The Fisher Building in 

Detroit. Architect, Albert Kahn, Inc. Sculptor, Anthony Di Lorenzo 


| |ACKSON COMPANY 


“ACTBooklyn, N.Y. GALLERIES: 2 West 47th Street, New York City... 318 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
eH U N DR E D Y £22 5 oO F ; fe wee: Ce 
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F a man hasa bit of brine in 

his blood and if salty ways are 

his ways, he will thrill to 
the Sea Eagle...for here’s a boat 
among boats...one to ride an even 
keel right into the heart of any 
sailorman. 


The greatest playground in the 
world, the water, an uncrowded 
two-thirds of the earth’s surface, is 
open for the fun and recreation of 
the inboard motorboat owner. All 
hands can be owners at the Sea 
Eagle’s low price! It’s all quality 
but sells like a moderately-priced 
automobile. 


4 
= 


TIME 
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playboat 
for all hands 


t 


SS LS See 

A world-famous designer styled 
the Sea Eagle...Mullins makes it by 
mass-production methods...it’s 
metal...safe, modern, indestructible 
...of air-chamber, lifeboat-construc- 
tion throughout. A 40 h.p. Ly- 
coming engine powers it for 30 
miles per hour...quiet as a spinning 
top...1514 feet long, it seats five in 
comfort...automobile type control 
makes it a keen boat to handle, 


smoothly responsive in any sea. 
300-T 


SEA EAGLE FEATURES—Galvanized 19-gauge Armco Ingot Iron Hull .. Lifeboat Con- 


struction with Air Chambers .. Lycoming 40 h.p. Motor. 
in Operation .. 15% feet long .. Seats five; three forward, two aft . 
Starting and Steering .. Unsinkable .. 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION...BOAT DIVISION.. 


_30 Miles Per Hour. . Quiet 
. Automobile Type 
.. Seaworthy .. Dry. 


Puncture Proof .. Safe 


The coupon is designed to bring more and interesting 


letails. Use it! 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
BOAT DIVISION...160 Mill Street... SALEM, OHIO 


Please send complete, the story of the new inboard, 
The Sea Eagle. 


j 
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SPORT 


A. A. U. 

In the storeroom of Madison Square 
Garden, piled high through most of the 
year, is a big heap of pine board sections 
dusted with splinters and pockmarked 
with uncountable little holes where the 
spikes of runners have prodded down into 
the soft wood. Last week the board track 





| with its splintery topography telling illeg- 


ibly of past races was set up again for 
the national indoor meet of the Amateur 
Athletic Union. 

Running on boards is different from 
running out of doors. Learning how to 
adjust his stride to the greater spring the 
track gives on indoor boards does not 
completely solve the problem of the run- 
ner. He must master the banked turns. 
No matter how long or limber are his legs 
on the straightaway, unless he acquires a 
correct balance around turns, leaning 
neither too much nor too little, unless he 
shortens his stride with the inside leg, 
the runner should stay out in the open. 
Dr. Paul Martin of Switzerland, bone 
specialist, U. S. 1,000-yd. champion, has 
an ideal stride for indoor track but he has 
only recently recovered from an attack of 
bronchitis. He withdrew from the 1,000- 
yd. race and placed only third in the two- 
mi. steeplechase. To some of the foreign 
athletes, however, boards were new. 
Seraphin Martin of France was second in 
the 600-yd., which Phil Edwards, late of 
New York University, won for the fourth 
year in succession. Paul Keller of France 
did not even place in the 1,000-yd. From 
this point of view it was a fine evening for 
U. S. athletes. 

Two races left new marks in the world 
record book as well as in the pine track: 
the 7o-yd high hurdles, and the 1{-mi. 
relay. Lanky, pale-faced Percy Beard of 
Alabama equalled the world record in both 
his heats for the hurdles and then led 
darkhaired Lee Sentman, last year’s cham- 
pion, and Gene Record of Harvard, inter- 
collegiate outdoor champion, in the final. 
His time of 8.5 sec. took one-tenth of a 
second off the U. S. record. The Penn 


| Relay team won their race easily. They 
| were anchored by Carl Coan who, gener- 
| ally late for practice, is seldom late in a 


race. His teammates were James (‘ie 
Rabbit”) Healey, Howard (“Schoolboy”) 
Jones, Horace (“Horse”) Steele. They 
had beaten by five seconds (7:30.4) the 
world record made by an Illinois A. C. 
team in 1923 when Joie Ray was anchor 
man. 

Already famed for a mile he ran re- 
cently in 4:13, Carl Coan’s 4:17 mile in 
this race was enough to put him 20 yd. 
ahead at the wire. Another Pennsylvanian, 
Bill Carr, ran a dead heat with Johnny 
Lewis of Detroit City College in the 300- 
yd. race and won the run-off. In the 1,000- 
yd., Ray Conger had to beat George Bull- 
winkle, intercollegiate one-mile outdoor 
champion, and wise fans said he could not 
do it. They knew how Bullwinkle—a 
pace-maker as well as a finisher—liked to 
beat a finisher like Conger by getting so 
far ahead that no sprint would catch him. 
But this time Conger stuck to Bullwinkle’s 
heels. Bullwinkle never got more than 
three yards ahead, and that was not 
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Ina set of Walter Hagen matched clubs is found that feeling of quality 


inherent in the whole Hagen line—the Hagen name . . . Each wood—each 


iron—a true representative of the complete set—a true symbol of the core in 


ments in the form of the large ball—and you will see why Walter Hagen 


Clubs are justly called—the equipment of champions ... And in the Hagen 


tors, Hargraft Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 
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¢ YOUR BEARD Is TOUGH, your skin 
is tender...that’s always the case. 
And shaving a tough beard over a 
tender skin is almost a major opera- 
tion ...except with Mennen! 
Mennen Shaving Cream is specifi- 
cally made for tough beards. It con- 
tains specially processed tristearin. 
It’s that ingredient which gives you 
the special “tough-beard lather”— 
lather that can take the fight right 
out of wiry, splinter-like stubble! 
Start to shave. Where’s that tough 
beard you were grousing about? It’s 
softened into submission—a cinch 
for your blade...Use hot or cold, 
hard or soft water—it makes no 


Sh introduce 
THE NEW 355 TUBE 


This Sensational Money-Saving Offer: 
35¢ TUBE MENNEN SHAVING CREAM 


CoRIGINAL OR MENTHOL-ICED) 


25° TIN MENNEN TALCUM FOR MEN 


BoTH FOR ALC 


THEN YOU NEED 


MENNEN 





difference! You get real comfort! 

Mennen offers you two creams: 
Original and the new Menthol-iced. 

A Daily Skin Treatment While You 
Shave. Mennen lather penetrates into 
the pores. There it softens the embed- 
ded dirt and oil deposits which are 
the cause of most men’s skin ailments 
— pimples, blackheads, muddy skin. 
After your shave, wash away the 
lather—and you flush away those 
dirt deposits. You leave your face 
really clear and clean... 


P.S. To finish off a good shave in a good 
way —use Mennen Talcum for Men. Neutral 
tint—doesn’t show. Removes face shine. 
Protects the skin...Great after a bath too, 


MENNEN 
AVING TALCUM 
REA for ME 
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enough. Just before the wire Conger 
turned loose his famed “bicycle kick” and 
staggered over, winner by one foot. 


\>— 





Yachts 

Launched. At Bloehm & Voss’s yards 
in Hamburg, Germany, for Mrs. Richard 
M. Cadwalader of Philadelphia: Savarona, 
biggest yacht in the world, 407 ft. 10 in. 
(65 ft. longer than John Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s new Corsair, 74 ft. longer than Julius 
Forstmann’s Orion), with turbine engines 
developing 7,200 h. p., a speed of 17 knots, 
a crew of 100, built (with a gyro-stabi- 
lizer) to look like a little ocean liner. 
Estimated cost: $5,000,000. 

Sunk. On a reef off Cape Fear, N. C.: 
the famed Jngomar, once one of the 
world’s finest steel schooners, built by 
Herreshoff in 1903 for Morton Plant 
whose skipper Charley Barr, with his cus- 
tomary long cigar in his mouth, was 
rammed by the Kaiser’s Meteor when the 
Kaiser, at the helm, tried to substitute 
Royal prerogative for racing etiquet and 
kept across /ngomar’s bow although he did 
not have right of way. Outmoded as a 
racer, Jngomar was owned for a while by 
the late great Marcus Alonzo Hanna’s 
sporting son Daniel, later used as a house- 
boat by Spencer Borden, only recently re- 
fitted for sea service. 


Who Won 

@ A Mexican bull: a fight with Sidney 
Franklin, only U. S., bull-fighter,* goring 
him so badly in the right leg that he 
fainted and had to be carried out. Another 
matador killed the bad bull. Then Frank- 
lin came back and killed a bull himself 
amid wild applause. A few days later, 
limping, in a cold gale that stirred up 
dangerous clouds of dust in the ring, he 
killed two more. 

@ Eighteen-year-old Sonja Henie of Oslo, 
Norway: the world’s figure skating 
championship for women for the fifth year 
in succession; in Berlin. 

@ The Yale hockey team, after being held 
scoreless in the first period and on even 
terms in the next: the second and deciding 
game of its series with Princeton, 5 to 1, 
scoring four goals in the last period. 

@ Martha Parker of Spring Lake, N. J.: 
the women’s South Atlantic championship 
at Ormond Beach, Fla., beating Kathleen 
Garnham of England 4 & 3 in the finals. 
Diana Fishwick, British champion, was 
put out in the semi-finals. 

@ Stocky, patent-leather-haired Gene 
Sarazen: the Florida West Coast Open 
with 278. 

@ Edward Lee of the New York Athletic 
Club: the three-cushion championship of 
the National Association of Amateur Bil- 
liard Players, in a play-off for a first-place 
with Alfredo De Oro, Jr., son of the famed 
Cuban billiard player. Although De Oro 
kept his rival from scoring for 16 consecu- 
tive innings, Lee (who is also a crack long- 
distance swimmer) held his lead to the end 
of the 73rd inning to win 50-27. 


*From Brooklyn, N. Y., Sportswriter Dan 
Parker once rhymed in a long ode on Franklin: 
“1 don’t come from Madrid,” declared bull- 

fighting Sid, 
“Though I claim sunny Spain now for my land.” 
—Though it sounds like a riddle, this bull-fight- 
ing yiddle 
Was cradled in Brooklyn, Long Gyland. 
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Stirring 








Bit of this... a dash of that... and fill 
A your glass to the brim with Canada Dry 
—the Champagne of Ginger Ales. Stir it gently! 
Sip it slowly! And chase away your weariness 
and thirst at the end of a long day’s work. 

No other beverage mixes as well as Canada 
Dry. For no other beverage has the unusually 
fine qualities and the elusive flavor of this fine 
old ginger ale. It reminds you of a rare wine 
when you drink it—and, in fact, it is made with 
a skill as painstaking as that of the ancient 
vintners of France. You'd never think a ginger 
ale could taste so good. 


Real Ginger Flavor 


That is because of the special Canada Dry proc- 
ess. The chilled-amber hue, the blossom-like 
aroma, the wonderful taste of the Champagne 
of Ginger Ales . . . all these exactly tested in 
the making. Canada Dry has the real flavor of 
the Jamaica ginger root. 

For years, Canada Dry have used the ultra- 
violet ray in treating their water. And a special 
process of carbonation retains the full sparkle 
of Canada Dry long after the bottle is opened. 

Buy the Hostess Package of Canada Dry con- 
taining twelve bottles. Then you will have this 
Champagne of Ginger Ales always on hand. 


CANADA DRY’S 


SPARKLING LIME 





Go.LpEN GINGER ALE 
SPARKLING ORANGE 


These three delicious beverages are also made under the 
Canada Dry seal. Try them soon. They are all delightful. 


CANADA DRY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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We Pay 


to Prove 


you can whip 
the roughage habit 


Coupon brings free, full-size package 

of Pettijohn’s . . . a delicious old- 

fashioned wheat cereal that makes 
bran unnecessary. 


"Ean at our expense, for two weeks ... 
this delicious, old-fashioned, whole-wheat 
cereal. Just the golden, nut-sweet kernels, 
rolled to flaky thinness. So that 3 to 5 min- 
utes of cooking is enough to perfect that deli- 
cate whole-wheat flavor ... that meaty, chewy 
texture, so prized by lovers of real whole wheat. 

You'll find there’s no more need for dry 
bran. For Pettijohn’s gives you whole bran in 
a safe, non-irritating form ... every sharp edge 
softened by cooking and buried in the whole 
wheat flakes. Pettijohn’s rids you of consti- 
pation . . . the cause of sluggishness, head- 
aches, that “not sick, not well feeling.” It 
restores normal body functions. Zest for 
health. Try it at our expense. Just clip the 
coupon below. 


Pettiyohnis 


Rolled Wheat with 
All the Bran 


FREE COUPON 
Good for Full-Size Package 


Fill in your name and address, clip and 
present to grocer. 


ee 


MR. GROCER 


The Quaker Oats Company hereby promises 
to pay you the full retail price of a package 
of Pettijohn’s on presentation of this coupon 
to The Quaker Oats Company, 141 W. Jack- 
son St., Chicago, when duly signed by the 
person who receives the free package. Only 
one to a family. 
No payment will be made to coupon brokers. 
No coupons redeemed after June 15, 1931. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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ANIMALS 





Horse Slippers 

Agents of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals carry 
emergency kits wherever they go. To be 
ready for every accident which may befall 
an animal, the kits contain a horse blanket, 
a water pail, new bits, colic medicine, 
spirits of ammonia, iodine, tourniquets, 
adhesive tape, bandages, dusting powder 


| for sores. But in winter if a cruelty pre- 
| venter finds a horse scrambling for foot- 


hold on a slippery pavement, or one which 
has fallen on the ice, he is unable to help 
if he has not got some horse carpet- 
slippers. Last week the Society announced 
that it was short of slippers, appealed to 
the public for contributions. 

Horse carpet-slippers, designed to fit 
easily on a kicking, frightened horse, are 
made of heavy carpet cut in the shape of 
a cross. A strong drawstring run through 
eyelets in the four flaps, allows the cover- 
ing to be tied securely, neatly over the 
hoof. To willing citizens who have old 
carpet to spare, the A. S. P. C. A. will 
send a pattern, explicit directions for mak- 
ing horse slippers. 


eer eee 


| To Ghardaia 


At el Golea, roses streak the edge of 
the desert. For this reason tourists in 
Algeria often see el Golea, but last week 
the crowds were natives and there were a 
lot of them. Bets were up in all the native 
villages along the route; Governor-General 
Jules Carde had motored from Algiers. 
At his signal a long line of 17 dromedaries 
moved forward, at first evenly, then in 
bunches. They started north along the 
way to Ghardaia, running in the soft sand 
beside the motor road. 

Five years ago the U. S. lawyer and one- 
time Interstate Commerce Commissioner, 
James S. Harlan, saw a camel race in the 
Sahara and thought it was great sport. 
Why not a Grand Prix of the Sahara? he 
asked his friends in Africa, and with their 
encouragement picked out a course, put 
up prizes: 2,500 francs to the winner and 
some gold jewelry (no tribesman is much 
interested in money by itself); second 
prize, 1,500 francs and silver jewelry; 
third prize 600 francs and a certificate. 
During his foreign tour, Mr. Harlan died, 
and since on his deathbed a man’s mind is 
always full of the last thing he has been 
doing, he kept talking about the camel 
race and asked his wife to continue it. 

A thoroughbred racing camel can run 
150 mi. a day, carry a pack load three 
days without water. The best racers are 
Mehara dromedaries. They are mostly 
bred by that old tribe whose men haugh- 


| tily and in disdain of modern usage still 
| wear veils with their black tunics: the 


Tuaregs. The riders sit on small saddle- 


| platforms placed in front of the drome- 
| dary’s single hump. 


They hold rods in 
their hands and reach forward with a 
peculiar, tense movement to tap the camel 


| on the left side of the neck when they 
| want him to turn right, on the right side 


to turn left. From deep in the riders’ 
throats comes a sombre wail which for 
some reason camels find stimulating: 
“Aw-wu-w-w-w-h ... !” 


At night the racers lie down, each rider 
against the warm back of his mount. The 
desert is cold at night, as though chilled 
by the moon which gives the wind-molded 
sand the color of ice. No use to force a 


camel in a long race; what he makes the 
first day he will lose the second. At 
Ghardaia, the Mezabits rode out to meet 


= 1 











Keystone 
THE LATE JAMES S. HARLAN & WIFE 


For them camelteers say 


“Aw-wu-w-w-w-h ... !” 


the first camel which, heavy-footed, ap- 
peared on the desert’s rim. The rider was 
one Mohamed Ahabi, the dromedary 
“Fleet as Sirocco.” The pair had covered 
the 187 mi. in 33 hr. Ali Ben Maccha was 
still a mile away and one hour later Ben 
Orgha raced in for his certificate. 


Boston Show 


Best-in-show at the Eastern Dog Club 
exhibit held last week in Boston was viva- 
cious Weltona Frizette of Wildoaks, wire- 
haired Fox Terrier owned by Mrs. Richard 
C. Bondy of Goldenbridge, N. Y. Last 
month she sulked listlessly at the West- 
minster Kennel Club show in Manhattan, 
won nothing (Time, Feb. 23). Blue Dan 
of Happy Valley, English Setter who just 
missed being best-in-show at Manhattan, 
missed again, was again second. 


—— 


Sizzling Cobra 


A stout gentleman in an upper berth 
bound to Washington from Manhattan 
last week was annoyed by what he 
thought were sizzling snores from the 
lower berth. Below slept the kindhearted 
snakeman of the Bronx Zoo, Dr. Ray- 
mond Lee Ditmars, no snorer. Dr. Dit- 
mars did not tell anyone, but his feet were 
resting upon a leather traveling bag in 
which was a 14-ft. king cobra for the 
national zoo’s new reptile house, about to 
open in Washington. The cobra, which 
chills easily, was sizzling happily like a 
peanut stand, grateful for the warmth of 
the Ditmars feet. 
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AERONAUTICS 





Year’s Best 


In Paris last week the International | 
League of Aviators pronounced Dieu- | 
donné Coste the world’s outstanding air- | 
man of 1930. To him for the second year | 


went the Harmon award of 50,000 francs. 
The awards committee had deliberated 
long over the name of Coste and Wing- 
Commander Charles E. Kingsford-Smith, 





both transatlantic flyers. They chose | 


Coste, they said, because he already held | 


| 


five world records. Other kudos: Frank | 


Monroe Hawks, best U. S. flyer, for his 
transcontinental speed flights; Amy 
(“Johnnie”) Johnson, best woman 6% 
for her London-Australia solo flight; 

Hugo Eckener, world’s best isdeibls 
pilot. None but Coste’s was a cash award. 


Zep for All 


Joy-rides in the Graf Zeppelin have 
been only for thrill-hunters of the eco- 
nomic calibre of William B. Leeds. The 
Graf’s transatlantic fare last year was 
$2,000 to Spain, $2,250 to Germany. 
Last week Hamburg-American, line, 
agent for Liftschiffbau Zeppelin  an- 
nounced “Zep rides for everybody” for 
next summer. Four-hour flights from 
Friedrichshafen over either Lake Lucerne, 
the Black Forest or the Tyrol will cost 
about $36 per passenger, provided 30 to 
35 passengers participate. Longer, costlier 
flights are also scheduled. 


A 
— + —~ 
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Boston—New York 


Three planes per day each way has 
been the New York-Boston schedule of 


American Airways’ Colonial Division. | 


Last week the schedule was speeded up to 
six planes each way, one every two hours. 
Explained President Frederic Gallup Co- 
burn: “It has been the necessary practice 


: 


of airlines in the past to offer infrequent | 


schedules, which meant passengers must | 
adjust themselv es to the service. . We | 
are reversing that order.” But another 
incentive for the doubled pressure might 
have been the report that Ludington line, 
which operates a plane-per-hour service 


between New York and Washington, was | 


thinking of flying between Boston and 
New York. 

Officials last week expected the doubled 
service to maintain the same average. 


Colonials flying time is 1 hr. 45 min.;* 


fare, $15.85. 
London—M wanza 

From Croydon last week flew the first 
plane of the new London-Africa weekly 


service which now runs to Mwanza, on 
the shore of Lake Victoria, and which is 


soon to be extended to Cape Town. With | 
achange to flying boat at Athens, mail and | 


passengers should reach Mwanza in nine 
days—a 32-day journey by steamer and 
train. 

*Last week Capt. Frank Monroe Hawks flew 
it in 55 min., a record. Fastest train time is 


made by New York, New Haven & Hartford | 


Railroad’s Yankee Clipper—4 hr. 45 min.; fare 
$12.26. Other crack trains: Knickerbocker 
Limited, Merchants Limited; Pennsylvania Rail- 
toad’s Senator, Colonial express. 
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The Bellanca single-engine design 
is a pledge to safety and economy 





O make air travel more popular, it has become the responsibil- 

ity of the airplane designer to achieve greater safety and lower 
cost. Bellanca’s latest passenger plane—the Airbus—is a perfection 
of the single-engine principle, developed to provide public air 
service at half of the cost imposed by former types of single- or 
multi-engine planes, and with increased safety. 

The smooth flying qualities of the Airbus, its superior control 
at all times and under the most difficult conditions of weather or 
terrain, confirm the preference of many veteran pilots for the 
single-engine plane. Its quiet comfort for all occupants is un- 
questioned. Eleven passengers and 1,075 lbs. of baggage, mail and 
freight are carried in the Airbus with utmost ease. As a freighter, 
the payload may be increased to 3,000 to 3,500 lbs., according to 
equipment. 

In speed, capacity and safety, the Airbus is representative of all 
Bellanca models. The Bellanca Pacemaker and the Skyrocket are 
six-place monoplanes serving scores of industrial and private 
owners. These models carry almost 1,200 lbs. payload at 145 miles 
an hour. In every commercial contest, Bellanca safety and econ- 
omy have won the outstanding position of leadership. 


Bellanca Pacemakerin flight. Powered with 300 The Skyrocket, 4 powered with 425 h. p. Pratt & 
h. p. Wright Whirlwind engine Vhitney Wasp engine 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


New Castle, Delaware 
New York Office: Chrysler Building 


Canadian Distributors: Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


BELLANCA 





“Better get a Telechron™ Clock, Jim!” 


THE curious custom of beginning every 
business day with a desperate dash for the 
8:17 is almost extinct. Digestions are bet- 
ter—tempers are tamer. Households no 
longer oversieep because some onc for- 
got to wind the clocks the night before— 
Telechron Clocks never need winding, 
oiling, cleaning or regulating. Households 
cease to quarrel over which clock or whose 
watch is right—the accuracy of Telechron 
products ends all arguments. 

Telechron Master Clocks, in America’s 
power houses, are primarily responsible for 
this modern promptness and precision. By 
checking the speed of giant generators, they 
assure even, regular impulses of alternating 





current at the electric outlet in the home. 
Driven directly by these current impulses, 
every Telechron Clock delivers the same 
silent, accurate time. Telechron Clocks and 
Telechron Master Clocks were made for 
each other. No clock, unless it's marked 
“Telechron” on the dial, can give you true 
Telechron service. 

There’s a dealer near you (listed in the 
classified telephone directory), with many 
models on display. Skilfully designed for 
mantel, wall or table—for every room in 
the house. Made for long and faithful ser- 
vice. Priced moderately from $9.75 to $55. 
(The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, 
manufactures distinguished chiming clocks 

with Telechron motors, priced from 
$40 to $1200.) Warren Telechron 
Company, Ashland, Mass. 


* Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in 
the United States Patent Office, of the Warren 
Telechron Company. 


ODDENOL 


$15 


Waverly — Mahogany case. Bronze fittings. $40 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” 


Last week the 


following names made the following news: 


Madame Queen, who for more than a 
year has been a crucial offstage character 
in Freeman F, (“Amos”) Gosden and 
Charles J. (“Andy”) Correll’s radio 
skits, surprised the radiaudience by speak- 
ing out for the first time. Since last 
Christmas when Andy, who had met Mme 
Queen as a manicurist, felt his ardor for 
her cool, Messrs. Gosden & Correll have 
marched their story bit-by-bit right into a 
breach-of-promise courtroom. There it 
was necessary to have Mme Queen’s testi- 
mony. So high-voiced Amos spoke for 
her (as he does for The Kingfish, Brother 
Crawford and Lightnin’). Testified Mme 
Queen: “The second time Andy was in 
there, he said to me, he said: ‘Sweetheart, 
this is one of the best manicures I ever 
had.’ . . . One night we had a date, and 
we was sittin’ on the sofa, and he sez to 
me: ‘Kiss me, honey,’ and I say: ‘You go 
‘way from here ’cause I ain’t gonna kiss 
no man.’ . . . He got down on one knee 
and begged me to marry him. ‘That’s ex- 
actly what he done. ... Then after I 
said I would marry him, I give in and 
kissed him for the first time.” 

ae 

Onetime Senator James A. (“Jim”) 
Reed of Missouri struggled, pistol in 
hand, with another attorney before the 
jury of a Kansas city court. His object: 
to prove that a Mrs. Myrtle A. Bennett, 
who is accused of murdering her husband 
during a squabble over a_bridge-game, 
might have fired accidentally. 

“The typical Englishman is a strong 
being who takes a cold bath in the morn- 
ing,” said tart Miss “Red Ellen’ Wil- 
kinson M. P. last week, adding: “and 
talks about it for the rest of the day!” 

ree 

Exhorting a Boston audience, Evangelist 
William Ashley (“Billy”) Sunday pre- 
dicted his own early death, crying: “I’m 
running in high all the time! I scorch 
downhill! . . . I’ve got Napoleon [who 
slept only four hours per night] backed 
off the boards, hanging on the ropes!” 
Then he said he desired that after his 
death his body should rest in a Boston 
churchyard. He roared: “Boy, I like the 
folks back here! . . . I told Mrs. Sunday 
not to bury me in the ground, not to cre- 
mate me. I want to be put in a sepulchre.” 

—— ¢—_—. 

In his usual habiliments—morning coat, 
striped trousers, buttonhole gardenia— 
Grover Aloysius Whalen, New York 
City’s official greeter and onetime police 
commissioner, stepped out on a cinema set 
in Los Angeles. So much did he resemble 
an extra actor made up for the play in 
progress that an assistant director gave 
him a push, bellowing: “Come on, get 2 
move on!” When Mr. Whalen protested 
politely, the assistant director roared: 
“Don’t get fresh with me!” Grover 
Aloysius Whalen extricated himself from 
this embarrassing situation by producing 


his calling card. 
eee, Vee 


C. H. (“Red”) Riggs, who for several 
years has operated the barber shop in the 
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Oklahoma State Capitol, was shaving Gov- 
ernor William Henry (“Alfalfa Bill’’) 


| Murray when the Governor suddenly 


thrust him aside, threw off the apron, 
rushed from the scene. The barber had 
nicked the Governor’s chin. Alarmed, 
Barber Riggs turned his shop over to 
Barber G. N. Glenn who, on order of the 
State Board of Affairs, finally paid Barber 


| Riggs $1,200 for his franchise. 


pe ae 
Three and one-half years ago Singer 
Mary Lewis made news by demanding a 


drink from the musical director of Vita- | 
phone Co., for whom she was to record | 
She drank too much, | 
spoiled the record; the musical director | 
was discharged (Trme, Oct. 24, 1927). | 


The Barcarole. 


Last week when she sued Pathé Studios, 
Inc. for breach of contract to make sound 
cinemas, Pathé explained: “Miss Lewis 











International 
Mary Lewis 


“I’m a good girl.” 


became intoxicated and involved in a scan- 


| No other pipe 


dal.” Hearing about these charges in 
Paris, Mary Lewis protested: “Im a good 
girl! I’ve never been bad!” 

—— 

“[Leon] Trotzky’s history of the Rus- 
sian Revolution... was to have been 
published April 1 and obviously he would 
not have quit work on it unless he was 


| thoroughly incapacitated,” said Mr. Trot- 


zky’s representative in Berlin. Few days 
later, despatches from Istanbul told that 


| sick Leon Trotzky & wife were awakened 


by fire in their home on Prinkipo Island, 
near Istanbul, and narrowly escaped in 


| their nightclothes. The home burned to | 


the ground, with it all Trotzky’s books 
and papers (including copies of all the 


| official documents which passed through 
| his hands as a Red chieftain), but not the 
| manuscript of the history, which he | 


snatched up as he fled.* In seclusion at 
the Hotel de Savoie on Prinkipo Island, 


he issued a statement blaming the fire on | 


an overheated stove, denying rumors that 
White Russians or adherents of the pres- 
ent Red Régime had set the blaze. 


*The publishing brothers Albert & Charles 
Boni of Manhattan have U. S. & British rights 
on Trotzky’s history, which Brother Albert per- 
suaded him to undertake. 
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Tyrinkless 


KAYWOODIE 


(res. u. 5, PAT. OFF.) 


is like it 
No other pipe brings out fic 
true flavor of tobacco. ; 
No other device has im, oved 
pipe smoking like the Df 
attachment. It stops Ape bitter 


. ing of value that you buy 
or yourself gives you so much 
pleasure for so little money. 

Become the proud owner of 
a Drinkless Kaywoodie, today. 


100 shapes and styles 
SMOOTH—$}3.50 and THORN—$4. 





KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, Ince. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Established 1851 





* * 4 vital influence IN THE LIVES 


“My Mother 


doesn’t realize” 


“JT AM sixteen, and still sharing a room with 
my ten-year-old sister. I have been be 
ging my mother to let me have a room 
own—but she just doesn’t realize I am 
baby any longer. She says I am being pri 
“I showed your article about a/girl’s own 
room to my father, and he understood. So now - 
I am having a room of my own. I can’t thank 
you enough. Every month I am the first one 
to open the Ladies’ Home Journal. I read the 
Sub-Deb page first of all. But there are lots of 
other things in it I like, too.”’ 


Being sixteen years old is a matter of 
delicate adjustments—more so today, it seems 
to us, than it was twenty years ago. We are 
genuinely touched by the warm relationship 
between our ‘‘sub-deb”’ readers and ourselves. 


LADIES’ HOME| J¢ 
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OF OVER 2,600,000 MODERN WOMEN 


| “T was a nit-wit 
at housekeeping” 


“7 GAVE up a job to get married, and I must say my 
husband was a sport to put up with the half-hearted 
sort of cooking I did. Then I bucked up and decided to 
put at least as much pep into housekeeping as I had into 
my job. The Journal was my best aid. 
“You make it seem a worth while and full-size job to 
run a house—and a husband—successfully.” 


It seems to us that this young wife is entering on 
marriage in the right spirit. And on the subject of marriage— 
Brenda Ueland has written an article for the April Journal, 
so full of truth and wit and dazzling good sense, we believe 
it will provoke discussion at countless dinner tables. 


“It’s like 


another 


honeymoon!” 


Y husband and I were getting on each 
other’s nerves. The pretty little home 
we had fitted up five years ago was down-at-the- 
heel—and so depressing! Then came your mar- 
velous suggestions for spending our $500 to 
make it new and just up-to-the-minute! 
“Tt’s been lots of fun—almost like another 
honeymoon—and far more charming than we 
could ever have dreamed of. You thought of 


just the right little touches to harmonize our 
living room. If other women are as grateful as 
I am, your mail bag must be crammed to burst- 


ing with ‘thank-you’ letters.’ 


It isn’t the size of the income — but the 
taste and judgment with which it is spent that 
count. The Journal counsels the $2500-a-year 
household as enthusiastically as the $10,000-a- 
year establishment. 


actively influencing the lives of 
2,600,000 modern women... 


creating, with every issue, new tastes, habits, 
ideas in myriads of homes... 


the Ladies’ Home Journal is trusted 
for leadership in all that is new, challenging, 
complex in modern life. The letters on 


PEI TIA 


these pages are typical and significant. 


JOURNAL — IO¢ 


ON SALE THE THIRD 


TUESDAY OF EACH MONTH 





“Let’s so to 
... we cant think here: 


What a guilty admission of business 
guilty 

malpractice! What an inglorious 

retreat! ... “Come on, let’s get out 


of this place, this noise is too terri- 
ble!” The business man who makes 


such remarks is pointing to a ruin- 
ous flaw in his own business fabric. 


HE can escape. HE can run to a 
quiet shelter against the machine- 
gun rattle of noisy typewriters. But 
what of the nerve-racked typists? 
Of the noise-frazzled underlings? 
Of the snarling, bad-tempered staff? 
Of the disorganized, uneven flow 
of work, that always marks obsolete 
office conditions? 


When the REMINGTON NOISE- 
LESS Typewriter takes its proper 


Remington 
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club and get a room 


place in an office, the entire force 
comes unconsciously to “ATTEN- 
TION” ...Silent. Ready. Adequate 
...And with a quiet good humor 
that promises more accurate work, 
faster work, and easier work. 

But wait. That’s only half the story. 
Thevery same mechanical principles 
that make a NOISELESS a quiet 
machine, make it a better machine. 
Greater speed. Perfect alignment. 
Exact spacing. Even-tone inking. 


IT TAKES 


THE BEDLAM OUT OF 


p99 


The same precision of design that 
causes a NOISELESS to print by 
silent pressure instead of blow-by- 
blow, also produces better work. 


Cleaner carbons... even unto the 


seventh and eighth copy. Sharper 
stencils. 


And besides better work—more of 
it. Because it takes the load off the 
operator’s fingers and the din out 
of her ears. 


A telephone call will bring a 
REMINGTON NOISELESS to your 
office for a demonstration. Phone 
our nearest branch ... Remington 
Rand Business Service, Inc., Type- 


writer Division, Buffalo, N. Y. Sales 


Offices in all leading cities. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Prize Day 


To the advertising world last week came 
annual prize day when the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration 
handed out $10,000 and a gold medal. 
Money and medal came from a fund estab- 
lished in 1923 by the late Edward William 
Bok of the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
Florida bird-sanctuary, third-person auto- 
biography. Awards are for excellence in 
various aspects of advertising endeavour. 
Cash-winners included: 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. ($1,000), for the institutional cam- 
paign of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 





International 
FREDERICK KENDALL 
He had the courage. 


(“70,000 of us invite you to ride on our 
railroad.” “The three Commandments that 
guide our engineers,” etc. etc.). 

Steinway & Sons ($1,000), for the ad- 
vertisement most distinguished for its 
combination of the elements of illustra- 
tion, headline, text and type (“A song for 
parents’’). 

Gardner Advertising Co. ($1,000), for 
the best national campaign for a specific 
product (chairs of Alcoa Aluminum, 
“Strong to stand up in the battle of Big 
Business”). 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


,($1,000), for the most effective use of 


headline (Electrolux: “As silently as na- 
ture makes ice.”’). 

Pleasing to all admen was disclosure that 
the gold medal “for distinguished contem- 
porary service to advertising” had been 
awarded to Frederick Kendall, Publisher 
of Advertising & Selling. Had the reasons 
for the award not been announced, the pro- 
fession could have guessed that they were: 
“For having the courage to open the pages 
of his magazine to controversial subjects 
of vital importance to advertising and 
presenting both sides fairly; for attacking 
the use of paid testimonials which were 
endangering the whole fabric of advertis- 
Ing; and for founding Advertising Arts, 





thereby presenting a medium for the 
expression of art in business.” 

Editor Kendall is 42, British-born. In 
1907 he arrived in the U. S. to live, found 
he had enough money to carry him to 
St. Louis. There he went to work for 
Sherwin-Williams Co. (whose paint “cov- 
ers the Globe”). From 1918 to 1923 he 
served as managing editor of Printers’ Ink. 
In the spring of 1923 he decided the ad- 
vertising world needed a new trade paper, 
founded Advertising Fortnightly, now 
called Advertising & Selling. 

In February 1929, Editor Kendall 
started his  anti-testimonial crusade, 
roundly flayed Captain George Fried and 
Chief Officer Harry Manning of S.S. 
America for endorsing Lucky Strikes im- 
mediately after they saved the crew of 
S.S. Florida. Urging publishers to refuse 
purchased testimonials in advertising copy, 
he said they are “murdering popular faith 
in advertising.” 


—_~— 


Chicago Circus 

“Skyrocket,” an individual who dives 
80 ft., his clothes flaming, into a little 
tank of water—‘‘Candy” Hammer and his 
Congress of Wild West Riders of the 
World—the Van de Velde Family, 
“Greatest gymnasts of all time!”—Mayme 
Ward, the only lady catcher in the world 
and her troupe of Flying Wards (29 peo- 
ple in the air at one & the same time! )— 
who would be hiring and advertising such 
folk but the greatest show-business man 
now on earth, John Ringling? 

Yet it was not John Ringling who began 
billing these performers in Chicago last 
week. It was, instead, a young man who 
is vexed with John Ringling. It was 32- 
year-old President Sidney Nicholas Strotz 
(rhymes with “boats’”) of Chicago Sta- 
dium Corp.—out to beat John Ringling at 
his own game. Last autumn Mr. Ringling 
refused to book his Sells-Floto circus at 
the Chicago Stadium for this spring. In- 
stead he took the older, smaller Chicago 
Coliseum, for a generation the South Wa- 
bash Avenue scene of circus in Chicago 
before the handsome greystone stadium 
was built on Madison Street. To teach 
John Ringling a lesson, young President 
Strotz announced that his own Great Euro- 
pean Olympia Circus, which he last week 
had almost in readiness, would perform 
daily at the Stadium for 5oc-to-$1.50 ad- 
missions on the same days (April 4 to 
19) that the Sells-Floto show is in town 
charging soc-to-$3, plus an extra week. 

Interesting as a business fight, the 
Strotz-Ringling battle is significant of a 
change that has come over the show in- 
dustry in Chicago. Sidney Strotz, the tall, 
lean, hard-chinned younger son of a North 
Shore socialite family, has been successful 
in a variety of businesses (wrapping- 
machinery, Korn King products, auto sup- 
plies) since leaving Cornell in 1919. Like 
most of his friends he lives in fashionable 
Lake Forest. One of his friends who did 
not live in Lake Forest was the late 
Patrick T. (“Paddy”) Harmon, proprietor 
of “Dreamland” (dance pavilion) and 
promoter of bicycle races who was killed 
in a motor accident last July. For years 
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Paddy Harmon nursed the idea of an 
athletic emporium in Chicago comparable 
to Manhattan’s Madison Square Garden. 
It was young Strotz who finally showed 
him how to finance it. He got several 
sport-loving businessmen of his own kind 
—Vincent Bendix, John F. Jelke, Jr., Vice 
President B. A. Massee of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet, Grain Trader James Norris— 
to go on the board. People like Jack 
Mitchell (Lolita Armour’s husband) and 
Clement Studebaker, as well as most di- 
rectors, bought stock. 

Paddy Harmon soon proved himself no 
showman. In autumn, 1929, after a half- 
year’s operation, the stadium was $300,000 
in the red. The directors got Sheldon 
Clark, vice president of Sinclair Refining 
Co., to come in as president. Business got 





SIDNEY NICHOLAS STROTZ 
He would teach Ringling a lesson. 


no better. Bond interest had to be de- 
faulted. In June 1930, Sidney Strotz 
asked to be given a crack at the presi- 
dency. 

He closed the stadium from July till 
last November. Since then its lights have 
blazed every night, and into its till has 
clinked good Chicago coin. The bond in- 
terest has been cleared off. Accounts due 
have come far down from the $120,000 
that was owing last July. President 
Strotz boasts that his business has been 
better than Madison Square Garden’s— 
and the latter offers no figures in dispute. 
The Stadium costs about $1,350 daily to 
operate. But it will seat 24,000 at a pinch 
and Sidney Strotz has managed to find 
people who could show him how to fill it. 
The hockey games have paid weli. The 
Chicago Tribune held its Golden Gloves 
boxing matches there, the News ran an 
ice carnival. For political rallies and the 
like, the rental is $2,000. Greatest Stad- 
ium crowd was the night of Senator “J. 
Ham” Lewis’ big rally, with some 25,000 
standees turned away. 

President Strotz was chagrined when 
Madison Square Garden, with connivance 
from its Chicago allies, euchred him out 
of the Schmeling-Stribling world’s title 
fist-fight contract (Time, Jan. 26). But 
he and his uv-&-doing backers—who in- 
clude his smiling, big stockbroking brother 
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V7 Harold—vow not soon again to be out- 
| 2 . smarted by the Easterners. If their circus 
A ‘ff. battle with John Ringling in Chicago goes 
over, they may carry that fight to other 
cities, may send a circus through the land 
some of the proceeds from which will find 
| their way back to the lawns of Lake 
Forest. 
——o—_ 


Forest Merger 


Mightiest of American trees is the red- 
wood and greatest master of these trees 
is Hammond and Little River Redwood 
Co., Ltd., formed last week in California. 
It was a merger of the redwood holdings 
of Hammond Lumber Co. with Little 
River Redwood Co., control going to the 
Hammond company. It involved some 
9,000,000,000 feet of majestic redwood 
timber, representing a good half of all 
redwood trees now available for cutting. 
4, Sequoia sempervirens is the scientific 
Bes 3 name for redwood. It grows only along 
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If you bought your own checks 


Instead of accepting them from your bank, 
you'd buy them for their safety, smartness 
and durability . . . and your choice would 
fall to checks made on La Monte National 
Safety Paper. 

La Monte checks are safe. La Monte was 
the first to perfect a check paper that re- 
sisted fraudulent alteration. It has stood this 
test for sixty years. 

La Monte checks are smart. They're crisp 
and colorful. The wavy line—found only in 
La Monte Paper—gives La Monte checks a 
distinction and dignity that builds prestige 

. suggests good taste. 

And La Monte checks are durable. They 
will stand all manner of handling and return 
a lasting and legible entry for your records. 

Seventy per cent of the leading banks of 
the country provide their customers with La 
Monte checks. No doubt yours will be glad 
to supply them if you ask. George La Monte 
& Son . . 61 Broadway, New York City. 


¢ 


The wavy lines instantly identify N" WT i Ow a 
La Monte National Safety Paper— 
the STANDARD in check papers. 


LA MONTE 
SFE Phe PaPer 
FoR G@HECks™ 











a short section of the northern California 
coast, thriving in the cool, moist air. A 


| relative, but no longer cut commercially, 


is Sequoia gigantea or “Big Tree.” Ma- 
ture redwoods are also Big Trees—3o0 ft. 
high, 30 ft. through the butt. 

Because the first redwoods cut were 
found to be 600 to over 1,090 years old, 
lumbermen predicted the supply would 
soon be exhausted. Now they estimate 
that the present redwood forests are large 
enough to last 100 years and also have 
found that new growth starts quickly, 
reforesting is easy. Since redwoods of 


| only 50 years ago are large enough for 
| commercial use, redwoodmen now believe 
| their supply is perpetual. 


Hammond Lumber Co. was formed in 


| 1901 by Andrew Benonie Hammond, who, 


at the age of 82, is still president of the 
company. He will head the new redwood 
company. Before entering the lumber 


| business he contracted for a large section 


of Northern Pacific’s construction, and 


| Edward Henry Harriman became one of 
| Hammond Lumber’s first stockholders. 


Another original holder was Collis Potter 


| Huntington, much of whose stock in the 
| company went through his widow to the 


Huntington Library in San Marino. 
Closely held, Hammond Lumber reveals 
no earnings. Other than redwood, its big 


| interest is Douglas fir. 


Hammond and Little River Redwood 
Co. Ltd. starts business with assets of 
some $60,000,000, with 3,500 employes 
and an annual payroll of over $6,500,000. 
Redwood is a soft, workable wood much 
like cedar and cypress. It has no resin or 


pitch, burns slowly, hence is favored by, 


home-builders. It is hardy, will neither 
rot nor warp. In addition to sales to 
U. S. consumers, the new company. will 
push exports, especially to tropical coun- 
tries. For, unlike most lumber, redwood 
is not relished by white ants. 


—_—o— 
Midland Madness 


More and more shocking to Londoners 
has become the uproarious conduct of 
stockholders at annual meetings. Perhaps 
the most shocking scene of all occurred 
last week. Sir Josiah Charles Stamp, re- 
vered as one of the greatest of British 
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« | City Bank Farmers 


to 
il Trust Company —§ Announces its return to 22 William 
od CHARTERED 1822 
St.. where it was located from 1866 
to 1929. You are cordially invited to 
e visit its offices in this newly completed 
0 
td building which were opened for busi- 
re- 
sh ness Tuesday, February 24th, 1931. 
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to serve 


These efficient file pockets will | 
change your files from a slump- 
ing, disordered mass to a succes- 
sion of erect, orderly units with 
indexes always visible and con- 
tents easily accessible: 


No Lost Papers | 
No Lost Time 
No Lost Space 


because “Vertex” File Pockets are 
specially designed to eliminate these 
filing troubles. 

We urge you to try a “Vertex” File 
Pocket in place of one of those over- 
crowded manila folders in your own 
filing cabinet, and realize how your 
entire filing’ system can be instantly 
improved. 


pret 








to users of vertical 
filing systems, a 
sample ‘Vertex’’ 
Pocket for trial in 
your own files. Use 
the coupon below. 


CUT HERE SeReeeeeeeeseeeeeees 
| 


| Please send me for trial in my files a free sample | 
| of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket 
| as described in March oth Time. 





Name of Firm 


Letter Size or Leg: 
| To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
| 13th & Wood Streets 





Philadelphia, Pa. | | 


TIME 


economists, finished. reading his report to 
stockholders of the London Midland & 
Scottish Railway of which he is chairman. 
Hisses and groans greeted his statement 


that the road, largest of British single | 
enterprises, had finished the worst year | 


in its history. 

“You should take a 50% reduction in 
salary!” cried a stockholder. 

“That’s not enough to buy a ham sand- 
wich for every shareholder,” retorted Sir 
Josiah. 

For three hours the hubbub continued. 
Some shareholders jumped on their chairs 


and harangued. Conservatives shook their | 


heads and said they had never seen such 
rudeness. 
Bull from Birmingham 

Big, powerful bulls and shrewd little 
bulls have been busy of late driving bears 
from their green stockmarket pastures. 














Cor. Lours ALEXANDER May 


“An exceptional opportunity in my 
FAVORITE stock. ...” 
Into the parade last week went a southern 
bull whose only weapon is his bellow. He 
was Col. Louis Alexander May of Birming- 
ham, great admirer of Gulf States Steel 
Co. 

“An exceptional opportunity in my 
FAVORITE stock. A unique situation 
existing” was the heading of a postcard, 
printed in red ink, which Col. May sent 
last week to all of Gulf’s shareholders, all 
of his friends, many a broker. It pre- 
dicted that Gulf, selling in the low $30’s 
last week, will pass $100 within a few 
months, may soon be absorbed by a big- 
ger company. But Gulf, said Col. May, 
will enter no merger at a price of less 
than $200 if he can help it. 

The Colonel was born 68 years ago on 
his father’s cotton plantation near Bir- 
mingham. He became a runner for a 
Birmingham bank, was soon made general 
bookkeeper. At the age of 27 he became 
president of American National Bank of 
Birmingham. Various mercantile and min- 
ing ventures have kept him busy, have 
given him, says he, millions of dollars, 
also have taken millions of dollars away. 
His great interest for many years has been 
to build a railroad from Muscle Shoals to 
Mobile Bay, running along the valley of 


| the Warrior River, passing through lands 
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Es 
The Best 


of 
Business Building 





BUSINESS MEN of today 
are building better than they 
know. Apparent enough are 
| their great material advances 
in recent years, better prod- 
ucts, improved processes, 
wider service, larger earnings. 
But far less visible, or appre- 
ciated even by themselves— 
because it is not material— 
is the constant building of 
their mental powers—the 
development of a mind to 
vision clearly, think orderly, 
judge fairly, control firmly 
a mind to see, to understand 
and so to be able to express 





something worth while ma- 
terially. 


Modern Accountancy points 
with pride to its inevitable 
service in the building of the 
mind of business. In the 
simple logic of its Budget, in 
its Detailed Audit, its orderly 
control of physical activities, 
its System in Management 
—it is a never-ending source 
of mental inspiration to the 
executive who is giving his 
life to put the best he has 
into the building of a bet- 
ter business. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON GRAND RAPIDS PORTLAND, ME. 
ATLANTA HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON READING 


BIRMINGHAM HUNTINGTON, W. VA. RICHMOND 





BOSTON 1 NDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO ‘ACKSON, MISS. ST. LOuIS 
CANTON KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE SEATTLE 
COLUMBUS MEMPHIS TAMPA 

DALLAS MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAVENPORT MILWAUKEE TULSA 

DAYTON MINNEAPOLIS WwAco 

DENVER NEW ORLEANS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW YORK WHEELING 

ERIE OMAHA WILMINGTON, DEL. 


WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 


FORT WAYNE 
FORT WORTH 


—S—_? 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
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EXECUTIVES DEMAND THAT THEIR OFFICES HAVE THE FRIENDLINESS G? WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE 





Nature has been generous to wood — given 
it in greatest degree the qualities which most 
appeal to man. And man has been apprecia- 
tive. Throughout the ages he has used wood 
for his home...his furnishings...the things 
most personal to him. 

The surfaces of each desk, each chair of 
wood, have swirls and curves that are in- 
dividual. Drawn by the slow hand of Time, 
they will never be exactly reproduced...can 
never be equaled. Blended together by the 
skilled hands of master craftsmen into furni- 





So £.4.4.64.8 





Ce Meth, Anmsn of Nabe 
make Mood (& cauliful. ye iL Characler 


ture of inimitable beauty, the rich hues of 
mahogany...the simple dignity of walnut... 
the sturdiness of oak give “life” and char- 
acter to the office...create a congenial atmos- 
phere that is conducive to increased capacity 
for work, efficiency. 

A beautifully illustrated, free booklet, 
“Planning the Modern Office in Wood,” will 
be sent on request to those interested in 
the creating of better offices. Wood Office 
Furniture Associates, Inc., Dept. 32, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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WILL YOU SWAP 
A FEW MINUTES FOR SOME 


money making (ideas 


ITH greater specialization in 

business the counsel of men 
who know assumes increasing 
importance. 


e@ BERLOY representatives are 
men of character selected for 
their experience and knowledge. 


@ The services they offer are 
constructive .. . When a BERLOY 
representative calls to discuss 
office equipment, shelving or 
other products, he is interested 
in arriving at the most econom- 
ical and satisfactory solution of 
your problem. Your interests 
come first. . . He is competent 
to advise how certain products 
can best be put to work to your 
advantage. 


@ Ideas are the life blood of 
business. BERLOY men have valu- 
able ideas and suggestions. A 
few minutes with them may 
prove mighty profitable, indeed. 
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rich in coal and iron. The charter for 
this road, to be called the Mobile & West 
Alabama Railroad, was granted 35 years 
ago, but Col. May recites a sad story of 
how other railroad groups have blocked 
the project. But his hopes for the road 
are high at present, and he thinks the 
$30,000,000 needed can be obtained in 
England where most of the U. S. roads 
have obtained capital at some time. 

The company of which Col. May is so 
especially fond has been familiar to him 
from boyhood. Gulf States Steel is sec- 
ond in the South only to Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Corp., but last year operated 
ata loss. Strategically located, it has been 
sought by American Rolling Mill Co. and 
the Eaton interests. Steelmen agree that 
eventually Republic Steel Corp. will ac- 
quire it. 

Gulf State’s ore reserves are said by 
Standard Statistics to consist of 120,000,- 
ooo tons of iron, 300,000,000 of coal. 
More cheery, Col. May gives 200,000,000 
and 600,000,000 as the figures. He com- 
ments on the fact that the company has 
no mortgage indebtedness, but omits the 
fact that it has outstanding $5,600,000 


4 


| in 53% debentures. 


Holding aloof from pools, Col. May 


| simply advises the purchase of Gulf when 


he thinks it is low. The greatest of his 
so-called campaigns began in 1921 when 
the stock was $25, ended in 1923 when it 
was $104. At that time he said the stock 
should go to $400. Although at last 
week’s prices Gulf was selling at double 
its 1931 low, speculators apparently did 
not share the enthusiasm of the bullish 
colonel from Birmingham. On the day 


| that it became known he had started 


another campaign Gulf dropped $24 a 
share. 


——— 


Antique Store 

When Dickens and Thackeray went 
shopping they were very apt to go to 
Shoolbred’s department store on Totten- 
ham Court Road, near Kensington Gar- 
dens. But since Shoolbred’s was founded 
in 1817, London shopping districts have 
changed, and the famed ladies’ wear and 
gentlemen’s furnishings store has had hard 
times. Last week it was announced that 
Shoolbred’s will be absorbed by its young 
(40 years) but great rival, Harrod’. 
Shoolbred’s closing sent 1,000 employes 
to join the jobless. 


— 


| Deals & Developments 


Toledo to the Sea. Thirty-eight miles 
of new track between Cochran’s Mill and 
Connellsville, Pa., last week were opened 
for traffic. Built at a cost of $16,000,000 
by Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
(Taplin-managed, Pennroad-controlled), it 
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C — canteen joins the P. & W. V. with Western Mary- 
E ) land, affords another direct route from 
2 Ee | Toledo and the Great Lakes to Baltimore 
oo eC SRA 2 | and the Atlantic seaboard, may afford a 
| 24-hour freight saving. If the proposed 
| Eastern rail consolidation plan goes 
through, control of the P. & W. V. will be 
held jointly by the four eastern systems, 
hence the new link will be a thorn to none. 
G. M. in Australia. Since 1926 Gen- 
eral Motors of Australia, Ltd. has operated 
chassis assembly plants at Melbourne, 
Sydney, Perth, Brisbane and Adelaide. 
Bodies it has bought from Holdens Motor 


BINS - SHELVING - RACKS - LOCKERS 

DESKS - FILES - STORAGE CABINETS 

SPECIAL PRODUCTS IN STAINLESS STEEL 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Division of 
Republic Steel Corporation 
CANTON, OHIO 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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=| | AMERICAN 
=| || Steel Sheets 


are the highest development in this 
uble important craft. This Company’s ideal 
llish is not merely to meet competition in 
a quality — but rather to set a standard 
re J for competition to meet. It is in this 
aim that the spirit of progress lives—it 

denotes continuous development and 

vent a || improvement. In producing highest 








fee. standards for sheet metal today, the 

Gar- AMERICAN ideal plans for even a 

nded . : 

i higher tomorrow. 

=< AMERICAN products are supplied in Black and 

that Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates for all 

a purposes. When maximum rust-resistance is 

od’s. . : on} on t 

os important, specify for Keystone Copper Steel, W COPPER 

the original copper steel alloy —unexcelled for TG , 
Galvanized Sheets and products requiring the y STEEL 

greatest degree of permanence and endurance 

niles oi Send for our cAnti-Corrosive eMetal booklet. 
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Ftow you can make your Stucco Ftome 


LOOK LIKE NEW 


I es your stucco home become stained and streaked with dirt? It need not 


remain that way- You can easily and inexpensively make it look as it did 


the day it was finished. More than that, you can protect it against future dis- 
integration. ¢« ¢ Have your Portland cement stucco home painted with Medusa 
Portland Cement Paint. This paint will give the stucco its original beauty. Unlike 
other paints it becomes a homogeneous part of the stucco, forming a hard, per- 
manent, cement-like finish which is impervious to moisture. Furthermore, it resists 
the chemical action of lime and alkalies, which causes other paints to scale, 
peel and chip off. + Medusa Portland Cement Paint is inexpensive, easily 
applied, easily washed and can be had in white, blue, green, cream, stone 
gray, pearl gray or red. © Medusa Portland Cement Paint is also widely 
used for painting exterior and interior concrete and masonry surfaces, such as 
basement walls, warehouses, industrial buildings, swimming pools, bridges, etc. 


Send the coupon for complete information on Medusa Portland Cement Paint. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY * 1002 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


MEDUSA 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Manufacturer of Medusa Gray Portland Cement (Plain 
and Waterproofed); Medusa Waterproofing (Powder or 
Paste); Medusa White Portland Cement (Plain and 
Waterproofed); Medusa Portland Cement Paint and 
Medusa-Mix, the Masonry Cement 


| MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1002 Engineers Bldg., Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me complete information on Medusa Portland Cement Paint for Stucco 


Name 
Address 


City 
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Body Builders, Ltd., which also manufac- 

tures steel cabinets and fruit boxes. Last 

week a merger between the two companies 

was proposed. The combine will be 
_ known as General Motors & Holdens, Ltd., 
| will have a directorate consisting largely of 
prominent Australians including Edward 
Wheewall Holden. To Holdens’ steel 
cabinets and fruit boxes General Motors 
will add other products, carrying out the 
policy of diversification which has marked 
its recent U. S. expansion. 

Said the official announcement: “The 
merger will constitute the third important 
liaison of General Motors with a strong 
native industry in the intensive period of 
its participation in international trade dur- 
ing the last eleven years.” The other two 
liaisons were the acquisition of Vauxhall 
Motors, Ltd., in 1925 and the merger with 
| Adam Opel, A. G., in 1928. 


| U.S. Lines Forward 


In Camden, N. J. last fortnight 1,500 
men were suddenly out of work. They 
had been employed by American Brown 
Boveri Electric Corp. on two big ships for 
U. S. Lines. A few days later they were 
called back to work. Reason for their 
being called off: the U. S. Shipping Board 
| refused to advance a $15,750,000 loan on 
the ships until U. S. Lines put up its own 
stake of $5,250,000; U. S. Lines was able 
to furnish only some $3,000,000. Reason 
for resumption of work: the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board went ahead with its payment 
after U. S. Lines agreed to elect certain 
new directors. These were: Edward Nash 
Hurley, onetime (1917-19) Shipping 
Board chairman; Ira Alexander Camp- 
bell, general counsel to American Steam- 
ship Owners Association; Robert L. 
Hague, vice president of Standard Ship- 
ping Co.; Franklin D. Mooney, president 
of Atlantic Gulf and West Indies Steam- 
ship Lines. 

Last week Mr. Mooney returned from 
Cuba. Said he: “While some of us may 
be busy with our own companies . . . we 
must not fail in our efforts on the North 
Atlantic, the most highly competitive 
trade lane in the world.” 

—_—o—- 








Personnel 


Last week the following changes were 
news: 

James Cox Brady Jr., 23, nephew of 
the late Nicholas Frederic Brady, was 
| elected a director of Brooklyn Edison 
Co. He is already a director of New 
York Edison Co. 
| Myron E. Forbes, onetime (1921-22) 
| president of Pierce~-Arrow Motor 
Co., was made a vice president of Oliver 
Farm Equipment Co., recently reorgan- 
ized. 

Franklin D. Mooney, president of At- 
lantic Gulf & West Indies Steamship 
| Lines, became a director of U. S, Lines 
| on the request of the Shipping Board (see 
above). 

Robert W. Jameson, executive vice 
president of United Cigar Stores, was 
made a director of Gold Dust Corp. 

Miss Dorothy Shaver, 37, was made 
vice president in charge of style publicity 
and advertising by Lord & Taylor, Man- 
hattan department store. She went to 
| work for Lord & Taylor in 1924, was 

made a director in 1927. 
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MEDICINE 


Blank Prescriptions 


The National Commission on Law Ob- 
servance & Enforcement was kind to U. S. 
Medicine. Ever since liquor was nation- 
ally regulated, doctors have carped at the 
rules which limited them to roo liquor 


prescriptions per go days and directed | 
them to prescribe no more than one pint | 


of “spirituous liquor” or one quart of 
“vinous liquor” to a patient in any ten 
days. The Wickersham Commission rec- 
ommended that those restrictions be 
abolished (Time, Feb. 2). 


The Commission also recommended | 


that doctors be freed from the unethical 
requirement of publishing the patient’s 
ailment on the prescription. Promptly 
James M. Doran, Commissioner of Indus- 


trial Alcohol, ordered his agents to act | 


accordingly. The individual regained the 
privilege of keeping his ills secret. 


The U. S. Department of Justice and | 


the Treasury Departmentgwere also cour- 
teous to Medicine during the 20 months 
the Wickersham Commission performed 
its research. Federal agents were cog- 
nizant of a familiar practice of certain 
doctors in every city. Many a doctor uses 
few or none of his liquor prescriptions for 
patients actually or nominally ill. But 


many a doctor has signed in blank the | 


balance of his prescriptions, giving a ficti- 
tious patient’s name. Many a doctor has 
vended such legalized prescriptions to 
druggists or bootleggers at from $1 to 
$1.50 per blank. On the authority of such 
falsified prescriptions tipplers have been 
enabled to buy safe, Government-bonded 
whiskey at from $3 to $4.50 the pint and 
brandy at from $4 to $7 the pint. The 
$400 to $600 which the individual doctor 
gained yearly is a goodly sum to doctors, 
who average slightly more than $5,000 
income from legitimate practice. 

Though Federal officials knew of this 
medical traffic, they refrained from an- 
noying the profession while its demands 
for professional discretion were before the 
Wickersham Commission. Last summer 
only a few doctors were arrested for thus 
falsifying prescriptions. These arrests 
should have been a warning to the entire 
profession. As a warning they failed. So 
last week the hand of the law stretched 
out, slapped down in New York City. It 
caught: a rogue named Nathan Bernstein, 
in whose home were 1,432 prescriptions 
signed by 150 different physicians; a rack- 
eteer named Morris Sweetwood, who had 
25 cases of whiskey in his hotel room; 13 
retail druggists; 47 physicians. Another 
396 doctors who had sold their prescrip- 
tions for $1 apiece were scheduled for 
Grand Jury quizzing. 


— 


Spotted Fevers 

Coastal cities from Boston to Galveston 
taged two years ago when the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service reported them centres 


of typhus fever, social disease caused by | 
lice bites. Victims develop spots on their | 


skin. Last week the Service partially pla- 
cated the cities by stating that the spotted, 
feverish inhabitants of their suburbs had 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, similar to 
typhus but caused by fick bites. 








You couldn’t possibly buy New England. All the monetary 
wealth in the world, estimated at $9,600,000,000, wouldn’t 
be even half enough, since the total wealth of New England, 
including land, buildings, and all other assets, is figured at 
$25,902,000,000. 


SELL NEW ENGLAND by locating 
in BOSTON. Boston is the industrial and com- 


mercial capital of New England, and the point from which 
merchandise can be most easily and profitably distributed 


to the entire territory. 


Any manufacturer — considering a location in Boston — 
should first investigate the property of the Boston Wharf 
Company, a fully-developed industrial section, located on 
Boston Harbor, equipped with every convenience, and a 
few minutes’ walk from the busi- 
ness section ... The Company is 
ready to remodel present build- 
ings or to build new structures 


to suit desirable tenants. 


Mail the coupon below for our 
sixteen-page booklet describing 
the property and its advantages. 


BOSTON WHARF COMPANY 


Industrial Service Department é } 
Boston Wharf Company, 259 Summer St., Boston, Mass. CLI P THIS CO UPON 


Please send me booklet describing your FOR LARGER PROFITS 


property and its advantages. 


Name - 


Address —~— —_ 














Yale into Eleven 


There was much besides Hard Times 
and Old Times for Yale graduates to 
discuss when they assembled in New 
Haven for Alumni Day last week. Day 
before in the Waterbury, Conn. Republi- 
can had appeared a story to the effect 
that to Yale’s alumni would be broken the 
news that Yale’s famed Sheffield Scientific 
School was going to be abolished; also, 
that eating and sleeping privileges were to 
be taken from the fraternity houses. 


No such announcements were made. 
But the Yale “House Plan” which many 
think may play hob with traditional Yale 
institutions, was brought up once more (it 
was outlined for the first time on Alumni 
Day last year; Time, March 3, 1930) and 
amplified in speeches by President James 
Rowland Angell and Professor Robert 
Dudley French. 


Newest feature is the long-awaited di- 
vision of Yale college into residential 
quadrangles. Numbering eleven, these will 
be known not as “houses” (as at Harvard) 
but as “colleges.” They will be given 
names celebrated in Yale history. Five of 
them—Berkeley, Saybrook, Branford, 
Pierson, Davenport—have already been 
projected, three in existent buildings, two 
in lavish Gothic piles now a-building. 
Each college will have a “master” and 
about ten assistant or associate “fellows.” 
Last year the first master was appointed: 
popular young Professor French. 


EDUCATION 


TIME 


Next appointment was that of Henry 
Emerson Tuttle, curator of prints. Last 
week a third was announced: Dean of 
Men Alan C.. Valentine of Swarthmore 


A PRINCETON PRESIDENT 


After 25 years, Yale and Harvard took his 
line. 


College, Swarthmore graduate (class of 
1921), Oxford Rhodes Scholar, Rugby 
player and coach of the champion U. S. 


Like the flash of an 8S. O. 8. 


DICTOGRAPH 


gets instantaneous response! 


TABBING through space with lightning-like speed, 
} DiCTOGRAPH carries ycur voice from one office to an- 
other and brings back an immediate response. A sensitive 
microphone, embodied in the instrument, picks up your 


message . 


. . the answer comes to you from a clear-toned 


loud speaker. Thus DicrocrapH injects the speed and ease 


of radio into inter-office communication .. . 


relieves your 


switchboard of “inside” traffic...saves precioustime and effort. 
It will take only a few moments to show you DicTocRAPH 
in actual operation on your desk—at no obligation to you. 
Consult your telephone directory for our address in your 
city. Or write direct to DicrocrapH Propucts Co., INc., 
222 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. ,; 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF 


INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
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Olympic Rugby team at Paris in 1924. 
With their quadrangles, masters, fellows 
and common halls, where students are ex- 
pected to dine and converse urbanely, 
the Yale planners might seem to be aping 
the British manner. Yet the Yale (and 
Harvard) “House Plan” had its forerunner 
in U. S. colleges long ago. In 1897 a 
Princeton political economy professor 
named Woodrow Wilson began thinking 
about the advisability of re-organization 
of college life. Basic trouble at Princeton, 
he thought, was the clubs. President Mc- 
Cosh had suppressed the Greek-letter 
fraternities; but their successors, the 
upper-class eating clubs, were just as bad. 
“The side shows are swallowing up the 
circus,’ was Wilson’s famed remark. 
“There is danger that we will develop 
socially, as Harvard did and Yale is tend- 
ing to do.” In 1906 he had been president 
of Princeton for four years. At a meeting 
of a sympathetic Board of Trustees he 
proposed a quadrangle plan: to have the 
undergraduates live, almost self-governing, 
in small colleges presided over by a master 
and two or three resident preceptors. 
These colleges could, he thought, very well 
be evolved from clubs and clubhouses. 

The Princeton trustees appointed a com- 
mittee headed by President Wilson to in- 
vestigate and elaborate the plan. But op- 
position arose: from Dean West of the 
Graduate School, who feared that develop- 
ment of the Wilson plan would distract 
interest from his own school; from ex- 
President Grover Cleveland, on the Grad- 
uate School trustee committee and friend 
of Dean West; from Dr. Henry van Dyke; 
from Professor John Grier Hibben, upon 
whose support Wilson had counted. Out- 
side of Princeton, however, the plan was 
received with enthusiasm. Press, public, 
many an alumnus hailed it. Said Har- 
vard’s Charles Francis Adams (now U. S. 
Secretary of the Navy): “Your theory of 
‘quads’ seems to me more nearly to meet 
existing college requirements than any- 
thing else which has been advanced.” 

Nineteen seven was a panic year, no 
time to push reforms. Woodrow Wilson 
was warned that other more vital projects 
would suffer if he persisted in this one. 
At a trustee meeting in October of that 
year every member but one voted to drop 
the plan. Though President Wilson fought, 
appealed to alumni, broke with Professor 
Hibben, the Quadrangle Plan was accorded 
no further consideration. 

Yale’s House Plan, like Harvard’s, like 
President Wilson’s, aims at what every 
one thinks a college should be: a place 
where professors and students can study 
together, enjoy a cultured academic life. 
Yale’s new colleges, in conjunction with 
recent curricular changes will permit able 
students to do specialized work, free from 
cut-&-dried restrictions. They will pur- 
sue required college courses (the new 
divisions will make no change in these). 
After freshman year (which will have as 
heretofore its own dean and dormitories), 
the student will meet his new master and 
fellows. Theory is that contact with them 
will whet his appetite for learning, and 
under their guidance, if he wishes, he will 
do extra, intensive work. “What we are 
planning for the Yale of the future,” said 
Professor French, “is not a system, but 4 
life.” Of the men who will be leaders in 
this life, he says: “We are not looking for 
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the sort. ... who courts cheap popularity 
with his students, nor for the man who 


will conceive of his position either as that 
of Captain of the Boy Scouts or as that 


of a genial host at a protracted house | 


party.” He will wield a “civilizing in- 
fluence.” But ultimate authority will rest, 
as it has heretofore, in the Deans of the 
undergraduate schools. 

Whereas Princeton’s quadrangle plan 
might have grown out of its club system, 
Yale’s begins independent of it. Said Pro- 
fessor French: “. . . The precise relations 
between the fraternities and the quad- 
rangles must be worked out . . . with the 
aid and counsel of the men who are at 
once members of the fraternities and stu- 
dents in the quadrangles. 


animal. In the meantime ... any stu- 
dent organization that has real vitality in 
it need have no fear that what we are 


planning will place it in jeopardy of its | 


life.” 

Yale fraternity leaders, two days after 
Alumni Day, signed a pledge rigorously to 
abstain from “‘packing’—i. e. signing up 
their prospective members 
annual official calling week—a perennial 
campus scandal. The Yale Daily News 
pointed out that the fraternities did well 
to sign a pledge: one false step might 
“consign them to unenviable and irrecon- 
cilable doom.” 


“Recognition” 

“Freddy Ehrensberger, former North 
High School athlete, has been offered 
a scholarship at Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., in recognition of his 
athletic ability. . . .”’ Thus last week read 
a boxed sport-page notice in The Ohio 
State Journal, Columbus, Ohio. 

Handsome, amiable Freddy Ehrens- 
berger is six feet tall, weighs 175 lb 
Though no scholastic leader, his book 
value at North High School is good; he 
expects to be graduated in June. He | 
played half-back on the football team, was 
chosen for a local all-scholastic eleven. | 
Questioned, he said he had not yet decided 
_ to accept the scholarship offered | 
im 

Wired Princeton: WE HAVE NEVER | 
HEARD OF FREDDY EHRENS. | 
BERGER NOR ARE THERE ANY 
RECORDS HERE INDICATING THAT | 
HE HAS EVER APPLIED OR IS BE- | 
ING CONSIDERED FOR ADMIS- | 
SION TO PRINCETON. 


N. E. A. Week 

One of the world’s largest annual pro- 
fessional gatherings—15,000 public. school 
superintendents and teachers, members 
and associates of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education 
Association—assembled last week in De- 
troit. With them they had ten gold- 
lettered, morocco-bound volumes contain- 
ing more than 4,500 tribute-letters to Rear 
Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd, written by | 
enthusiastic U. S. school children. Though | 
no prize had been offered, the idea, sug- | 
gested by the N. E. A., inspired some 
40,000 youngsters to send in essays, draw- 
ings, illuminated scrolls, a model of the | 
Admiral’s City of New York carved in 
laundry soap. A 6th-grader wrote: “I am 





And until the ! 
plan is in operation, there will be no such | 





before the | 


TIME 


You can’t 
BUILD A GOOD 


POLICE FORCE 


pp 


without 


(500d Material 


and you can’t make a good oil without a good crude 


Ir takes big, husky policemen to 
battle crooks successfully. And it 
takes a stalwart crude oil to pro- 
duce lubricants that will battle heat 
successfully. Of course, skillful refin- 
ing is important. But you need 
quality raw material to start with. 
Good oils can be made only from 
good material—the finest oils can be 
made only from the finest crude! 


This finest crude, as oil experts 
agree, is Pennsylvania Grade Crude. 
For Nature made it remarkably free 
from impurities, gave it an “‘oiliness” 
matched in no other crude. 


Moreover, Pennsylvania Refiners 
have been refining oils longer 
than any others. Not surprising, 
then, that the lubricants they pro- 
duce last longer, and are more re- 
sistant to heat. Throughout the 
world, these oils are used for the 
toughest lubricating tasks—in 
automobile, airplane, tractor and 


motorboat engine, in locomotive, 
turbine and stationary machinery. 


Try a motor oil made from Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude! You’ll get 
many more miles of super-lubrica- 
tion toa filling—you’lladd thousands 
of miles of life to your motor. You’ll 
get more power, and you'll save gas. 


The emblem shown below guar- 
antees that oil sold under it has 
been made entirely from 100% 
pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil—the maker’s individual brand 
guarantees the quality of the fin- 
ished product. This emblem ap- 
pears on many different brands of 
oil. Every one of these brands is 
bonded to protect you. 


FREE! Send for your free copy of oneof the 
most interesting oil booklets ever written. 
Valuable. Informative. It tells the complete 
story of Pennsylvania Oil. Address the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, 


Dept. D-2, Oil City, Pa. 


© 1931. P.G. C.0.A. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 


Cruvpe OIL 


--+ from which the worlds best 


motor otls are made 


Guaranteed 
100% PURE 
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AFTER 
DICTATING 
WHAT ? 





FTER you have finished dictating a 
particularly important letter . . do 

you ever feel like adding this P.S. 

‘‘Our company is really better than our 
stationery indicates’’. Do you ever have the 
futile feeling of trying to make a ‘‘clear Ha- 
vana’’ impression with ‘‘Cheroot’’ paper? 


The illusion of prestige must be carried on 
after dictating . . and the paper must do it. 


Artesian Bond .. No. 1 U.S. Business Paper 

. has enough rag content to make it worthy 
of your signature .. yet it’s reasonable 
enough to ‘‘O.K.’’ the bill without a quiver. 


It is the cleanest, spot-free bond paper it 
is possible to produce . . uniform in color 
. . in texture. . and in strength . . Arte- 
sian Bond is made with pure spring water 
- the greatest asset a paper mill can 
claim. It’s loft-dried and hand-sorted . . if 
that means anything to you — it does to 
your printer or engraver... Ask him for 
a sample of Artesian Bond. Take a look 
‘‘yourself on paper’’ 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER CO. 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
Other Whiting-Plover Bonds 


PLOVER LINEN FORTIFIED 
OLD RELIABLE MAJOR 
INTERNATIONAL REDEMPTION 


ARTESIAN KROND 





| comes first vice president. 


the National Geographic Society: 


| national tribute from school children 





happy to have the opportunity to write to 
the man who explored the South Pole.’ I 
have seen the pictures of your adventures 
in the cold blizzards. . . . In those pic- 
tures of your expeditions, I liked best 
where you dressed Igloo your dog, in that 
sweater and shoes. Next I liked where you 
dropped the flag at the South Pole. I 
really think it all was wonderful.” 


The educators met daily, talked shop. 
| They elected Edwin Cornelius Broome, 
superintendent of Philadelphia schools, to 
be president of the department for the 
next year, succeeding President Robert 
Norman Crozier of Dallas, Tex., who be- 
(The National 
Education Association proper convenes 


| every July, elects its own president.) 


Hero of the sessions was Admiral Byrd, 


| to whom an evening (mottoed “Character 


in Action”) was devoted. 

President Gilbert Hovey Grosvenor of 
“No ex- 
such a 
as 
you have enabled our young people to 
present to Admiral Byrd. . . . His name 
will ever live as the greatest pioneer navi- 
gator of the air, as does that of Magellan 
as the greatest pioneer navigator of the 
farthermost seas.” 

Admiral Byrd: “I am deeply grateful 
for ... your appreciation of the brave 
and loyal work of my entire command 

. your realization, as educators, of the 


plorer ever before has received 


| high value of exploring and investigating 


| scientifically 
of the Antarctic Continent. . . 





| North Carolina. 





the vast, mysterious wastes 
. Our ex- 
pedition . . . from first to last, has been 
planned and executed so that we might 
try to add our share to the body of knowl- 
edge of the world in which we live.” 
Other features included an oldtime ball 
with Virginia reels, schottisches, polkas by 
Henry Ford’s orchestra; an educational ex- 
hibit (radios, phonographs, talking pic- 
tures, temperance demonstrations for 
classrooms), and many a speech. 


Bacon, Eggs, Sonnet. Said Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough, dean of Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N. J.: “There must 
be appreciation of Archimedes and Ein- 
stein, as well as understanding of their 
theories, if youth is to know the values of 
life which cannot be measured by instru- 
ments of precision. . . . A poet has bacon 
and eggs and coffee for breakfast and by 
noon turns out a sonnet. In such a process 
something has happened which simple 
chemistry does not satisfactorily explain.” 

Drought & Depression. Willis Ander- 
son Sutton, president of the Association, 
superintendent of schools in Atlanta, Ga. 
said: “Education in the Southeastern 
States is face to face with an almost des- 
perate situation. Hit by Drought and De- 
pression, hardly knowing where the next 
dollar is coming from, it is hard put to it 
not to make a cut in school expenditures.* 
Thus far not a single State has done 

* A State which, though it hopes to reduce 
taxes, still aims at educational progress, is 
Last fortnight its general as- 
sembly was planning a six-months state-supported 
school program, to be paid for out of “sources 
other than ad valorem tax on property.” State- 
schools would remove a burden from property- 
owners, would help further the “Live-at-Home” 
movement sponsored by North Carolina’s able 
Governor Oliver Max Gardner—an economic 
movement to make petty husbandmen self- 
sufficient, independent. 


so... . The level of culture . . . is the 
barometer of business. Cultural agencies 
of all sorts at a time like this must be 
maintained. .. .” 

Salary Cry. Leaders among the edu- 
cators joined in an open letter to U. §. 
parents, warning them against “the tragic 
wastefulness of poor schools or no schools 
at all.” Said they: “We regret and con- 
demn shortsighted proposals now current 
in certain communities, to cripple need- 
lessly the effectiveness of the schools by 
undiscriminating and drastic reductions in 
the salary schedules of teachers. . . .To 
cripple the schools, even for a year or so, 
means an irreparable loss in national 
health, stability, culture, leadership and 
citizenship.” 

Parenthood. William McAndrew, edi- 
tor of The Educational Review, said he 
thought that bad marriages and faulty 
family training could be remedied by defi- 
nite training for parenthood. “The schools 
are beginning to teach prospective brides 











NATIONAL EDUCATOR SUTTON 


is the barome- 


” 


“The level of culture... 


ter of business. 


and grooms, married men and women, 
mothers and fathers an intelligent and 
effective wedded life, conduct of a home 
and training of citizens.” 


Alcohol. As they have done annually 
for a decade, the educators passed a reso- 
lution upholding the 18th Amendment, 
condemning “false advertising” of cigarets, 
narcotics, pornography. A dissenter to the 
Dry resolution was Daniel S. Kealey, su- 
perintendent of Hoboken’s schools. Said 
he: “Let me warn you to consider the 
question well, lest you join the fanatics 
whose position has been stated in the crim- 
son eloquence produced by machine gun 
bullets.” Shouted the teachers: “Take 
him away! Throw him out!” 

Said Football Coach Robert C. Zuppke 
of the University of Illinois (in a speech 
defending intercollegiate athletics): “I 
wonder why you people are so positive 
about this liquor question, when you don't 
know much about it. A wall is built around 
you educators. People hide liquor from 
you.’ 

A fact in support of Coach Zuppke: 
Greatest Pioneer Byrd is no teetotaler. 
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EMUSIC 


March Records 

Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month Time notes the 
noteworthy.* 


Opera: 


Tosca by Italian artists, the chorus of | 


La Scala and the Milan Symphony, under 
Lorenzo Molajoli (Columbia, $21)—In- 
terruptions by an excited Italian claque 
are the only additions needed to make 
this Tosca sound completely realistic. 


All Conductor Molajoli’s performances | 


move at a swift, theatric pace. 


I Lombardi, Qual volutta trascorrere | 
and Attila, Te sol quest’ anima by Soprano | 


Elisabeth Rethberg, Tenor Beniamino 


Gigli, Basso Ezio Pinza (Victor, $2.50)— | 


A famed Metropolitan line-up sings early, 
rarely-heard Verdi. 

Lakmé, Bell Song by Soprano Lily Pons 
(Victor, $1.50)—This will explain the re- 


vival of Manhattan’s interest in colora- | 
tura opera, recently pronounced dead by 


Coloratura Amelita Galli-Curci. 


Sacred: 
Verdi’s Requiem Mass by 
Maria Fanelli, Mezzo-Soprano 
Minghini-Cattaneo, Tenor 


Soprano 
Irene 
Franco Lo 


Giudice, Basso Ezio Pinza and the chorus | 
and orchestra of La Scala, Milan, recorded | 


there under Conductor Carlo Sabajno 
(Victor, $15)—Verdi’s vibrant tribute to 
Novelist Alessandro Manzoni, of par- 
ticular interest in Manhattan this year be- 
cause of a performance under Arturo 
Toscanini in which Mezzo-Soprano Mar- 
garet Matzenauer sang magnificently. 

Symphonic: 

Brahms’ Symphony No. 4 by the Berlin 
Staatsoper Orchestra under Conductor 


Max Fiedler (Brunswick, $9)—A faith- | 


ful, forthright performance by an old 
Boston Symphony leader (1908-12) who 
knew the composer. 

Brahms’ Double Concerto in A Minor 
by Violinist Jacques Thibaud, ’Cellist 
Pablo Casals and the Pablo Casals Orches- 
tra of Barcelona under Alfred Cortot 
(Victor, $10)—Brahms last orchestral 
work, rarely played because of its tech- 
nical difficulties, is given a superb per- 
lormance by an unsurpassed triumvirate. 

Piano: 

Chopin’s Fantasia in F Minor by Mar- 
guerite Long (Columbia, 2 records, $1 
ea.)—A Frenchwoman plays expertly the 
composer for whom the run of women- 
pianists seem to have the greatest flair. 

Body and Soul and Something to Re- 
member You By (Brunswick )—Lee Sims’s 
tambling jazz reproduces better than most 
classical attempts. 

Cello: 

Bach’s Arioso and Granados’ Goyescas 
Intermezzo by Felix Salmond (Columbia, 
91.25 )—’Cellist Salmond makes a particu- 
larly neat arrangement of the Intermezzo 
to which La Argentina does one of her 
most seductive dances. 


Songs & Ballads: 
Just a Gigolo and Yours Is My Heart 


a . Ae 
Prices listed are for entire albums which in- 


clude several records. Where the price is not 
flven, it is 75¢, standard price for popular r1o- 
inch records, 
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GILDED AGE . 


61 


‘ONLY A ‘‘BIRD‘’ OF THE 


YET HE HAS 


“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 





T takes a lot to worry this boy. He has 
everything. Position, the finest of 
friends and plenty of time to enjoy the life 
of leisure. When he follows the hounds he 
does it with a field-glass. His friends ride 
his polo ponies and while he’s kept pretty 
busy entertaining, his check book does 
most of the work. 

Yes, he has everything—including “‘Ath- 
lete’s Foot.”” Even while taking his tub 
this immaculate and gilded youth wonders 
where he got that red rash between the toes 
of his un-athletic feet. He’s almost ashamed 
to admit that it i-t-c-h-e-s and, while 
Perkins raises sympathetic eyebrows, 
neither of them even knows that it’s the 
ringworm infection which attacks people 
in all walks of life—now commonly called 
**Athlete’s Foot.” 


Are YOU guarding against this stealthy 


infection, so easily tracked into homes? 


*Athlete’s Foot” may attack any of us be- 
cause, unlike most diseases, it persists in 
the cleanest places. A tiny vegetable para- 
site, tinea trichophyton, generally causes 
this ringworm infection and it thrives on 
the edges of showers and swimming pools; 
on locker- and dressing-room floors; in 
gymnasiums. And from all these places it 


Absorbine jj JF 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 


SORE MUSCLES MUSCULAR 
BRUISES, 


CUTS, SPRAINS 


ACHES BURNS 


ABRASIONS 


is continually tracked into countless homes. 
It may live and thrive for months in your 
own spick-and-span bathroom; and _ it 
causes infection and re-infection with great 
persistence. The U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice has even reported that “probably half 
of all adults suffer from it at some time.” 


It has been found that Absorbine Jr. 
KILLS this ringworm germ 


**Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways. Sometimes the danger sig- 
nal is redness between the toes; sometimes 
tiny, itching blisters. Again, the skin may 
turn white, thick and moist; or it may 
develop dryness, with little scales or skin- 
cracks. All of these conditions, it is agreed, 
are generally caused by the ringworm germ. 
And exhaustive laboratory tests have 
shown that Absorbine Jr. penetrates flesh- 
like tissues deeply and wherever it pene- 
trates, it kills this germ. Results in actual 
cases confirm these laboratory tests. 

It might not be a bad idea to examine 
your feet tonight for symptoms of “Ath- 
lete’s Foot.” At the first sign of any one 
symptom, begin the free use of Absorbine 
Jr.—douse it on morning and night and 
after every exposure of your bare feet on 
damp floors. If the case does not readily 
yield to this treatment you should see your 
doctor without delay. 

Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t 
expect relief from a “just as good.” There 
is nothing else like Absorbine Jr. You can 
get it at all drug stores—$1.25 a bottle. 
For a free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 
106 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 








BETTER BRISTLES 


More spring in Tek Bristles and there- | 


fore more cleansing power. Laboratory 
tested for lasting resiliency. 


BETTER SHAPE 
Tek fits like this behind your front 


teeth. So it contacts every curve and 
crevice of your dental arch. 


Tek 


the modern 


TOOTH BRUSH 


BETTER VALUE 


Tek offers you higher quality at no | 


extra cost. Sterilized and sealed .. at | 
your dealer's, Tek, 50€. Tek Jr., 35¢. | 


Guaranteed product of the world’s 
largest makers of dental accessories. 
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| Lee (Victor)—The 


| Sale 





| Moon 


| with a worthy orchestra. 





TIME 


Alone (Victor, $1.25)—Jack Hylton and 
his band of Britishers, for whom Stravin- 
sky is writing some special music, send 
over elaborate, symphonic versions of two 
well-mannered tunes. 

I’m One of God’s Children Who Hasn’t 
Got Wings and Blue Again (Columbia)— 
Lee Morse has a taking, doleful way, par- 
ticularly in the first. 

Lady, Play Your Mandolin and Blue 
Again (Victor)—The Revelers’ arrange- 
ments continue to take first prize for 


| originality and pace. 


Cheerful Little Earful and Sweet Jennie 
National Cavaliers 
(also a male quartet) are a close second 
with their quick-change rhythms. 

Daace Records: 

Would You Like to Take a Walk and 
He’s Not Worth Your Tears (Columbia) 
—Ben Selvin plays with his usual skill 
but his unnamed vocalist walks away with 
the show. 

Where Have You Been? and Love For 
(Victor )—Waring’s Pennsylvanians 
play the suave hits which Cole Porter 
wrote for Tie New Yorkers. A sister act 
by the three Waring girls takes care of 
the refrains. 

What a Fool I’ve Been and I Hate My- 


self (Victor)—As usual the Ohman-Arden 


| piano combination makes second-rate stuff 
| sound like something. 


It Must Be True and Heartaches (Co- 
lumbia)—Guy Lombardo’s horns a bit 
more honeved than usual. 

The Sleepy Town Express and The 


| King’s Horses (Brunswick)—Ben Bernie 
| favors the simple-minded. 


The children 
will love it. 

Truly I Love You and Reaching for the 
(Victor) —The Troubadours’ 
smooth ways win them Victor’s Popular 
Record-of-the-Month award. 


Again, Walter 

Four of the five greatest European con- 
ductors have had U. S. fiascoes, Aged Karl 
Muck was repudiated by the Boston 
Symphony on a hazy charge of pro- 
Germanism. Wilhelm Furtwangler and 
Willem Mengelberg were popular for a 
time in Manhattan, then severely criticized 
and not invited to return. Bruno Walter 
was twice guest leader of the defunct New 
York Symphony, but in his brief régime 
he could not raise it from the lethargy into 
which it had sunk after years under Wal- 
ter Damrosch. The fifth great maestro, 
who has not failed, is Arturo Toscanini. 


| Under his guidance the New York Phil- 
| harmonic-Symphony is enjoying the great- 


est prosperity of its history. To share the 
baton with him next year will come Ger- 
man Erich Kleiber and, announced last 


| week, again Bruno Walter. 


The music-wise will welcome the return 
of Walter, eagerly await what he may do 
That he is a 
serious, sincere musician was proved at 
the beginning of his career when his name 
was Schlesinger. He conducted a per- 
formance of Die Meistersinger and Felix 
Weingartner, his superior, was so pleased 
with the results that he dubbed him Wal- 
ter, after Wagner’s hero. The name stuck 
and young Schlesinger formally adopted 
it, perhaps because he guessed that the 
more obviously Jewish name would be a 
handicap. Anti-Semitic feeling did drive 
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him out of Munich once but it could not 
dim his reputation as a great interpreter 
of Haydn, Mozart and the French com- 
posers. He has since had big successes all 
over Europe, in London, at the Hollywood 
Bowl in 1929, after his Manhattan experi- 
ence had taught him something of the U. §, 
public. 

The few members of the New York 
Symphony who play now with the Phil- 
harmonic are said to be delighted over 
Walter’s return. They adore their fiery 








Keystone 
BRUNO WALTER 


. will share with Toscanini. 


Toscanini but Walter, they recall, was al- 
ways considerate and gentle at rehearsals. 
Audiences too will note a great difference 
in the methods of the two men. Conduc- 
tor Walter’s gestures are restrained. He 
often signifies his wishes by a slight facial 
expression. He will not perform any of 
his own compositions, that much is sure. 
He does not like them. 


—— <> 


Beds, But No Lullabies 

Readers of magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertisements have been repeatedly in- 
formed that Thomas Alva Edison, James 
Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney, Anne Morgan 
and several other prominent people rest 
most comfortably on Simmons springs & 
mattresses. Last week the makers of 
Simmons beds went in for another am- 
bitious advertising program, began a series 
of twelve radio concerts with arias and 
songs by Tenor Beniamino Gigli, accom- 
panied by a 32-piece orchestra largely 
composed of New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony players. Some of the ex 
pensive singers scheduled to promote bed 
sales are Sopranos Rosa Ponselle, Maria 
Jeritza, Lucrezia Bori, Grace Moore, Lily 
Pons, Contralto Sigrid Onegin, Tenors 
Giovanni Martinelli, Tito Schipa. Radio 
listeners may hear them on_ successive 
Monday nights along with Pep, Vim & 
Vigor, the Tastyeast Jesters, Ludens 
(Cough-Drops) Orchestra, Astrologer 
Evangeline Adams (for Forhan’s Tooth- 
paste) and the General Motors and Barba- 
sol Shaving Cream programs. 

High-minded, Simmons Co, has stip- 
ulated that none of its artists shall sing 4 
lullaby. 
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not 
eter 
om- 


; all . . : 
Wrightites v. Chicago ° 
7. Because Frank Lloyd Wright of Spring Announcing 
nS Green, Wis. has not been appointed to | 
By the commission of architects that is de- 


signing Chicago's Century of Progress Ex- ‘4 >] 
ei position for 1933,earnest esthetes gathered e arc O IME 


in Manhattan auditoriums three nights in 

succession last week to thumb their long 

intelligent noses at the Commission,* to A new kind of radio entertainment 

honor the man they consider the greatest 3 

living architect. Architect Wright, who presented by the Editors of TIME 

has never considered bashfulness a bless- 

ing, presided like a benign deity over all | 

three meetings: at the University Club, at | { ‘ beteiasiaas ofa ao 
Town Hall, 7 the New School Os Social Every Friday Night Sta ting Mai ch 6th 
Research. 


Liveliest was the Town Hall meeting . se . 
which opened with a few amiable pleas- 10:30-11 Eastern time 
antries from moon-faced, unctuous Alex- ahi’ 
ander Woollcott. Up rose shock-headed | 9:30-10 Central time 


Lewis Mumford, author of Sticks and 
Stones, able commentator on modern U. S. ° 
architecture, fervent Wrightite, and pro- over the basic network of the 
ceeded in a slow, booming voice to rend 
the “wise men from the East” who are ° : 
|] signing Chicago's Fai Columbia Broadcasting System 
In 1893 at the time of the first Chicago 
World’s Fair, said he, the seeds of a na- 
tive U. S. architecture were beginning to 
sprout in the offices of Louis Sullivan, 





A great speech in the House of Commons—a furious debate in the 


1 designer of the first steel frame sky- U. S. Senate—a hold-up in Chicago—a lynching in the South—an in- 
scrapers, Frank Lloyd Wright was work- terlude from the bright new play—the crucial testimony in an exciting 
ing in that office. Disregarding Sullivan . ” 
and Wri TO i “0 ‘tot trial—what ever memorable scenes of each week’s news can be re- 
one and Wright, the World’s Fair authorities . : : rm 
spent all their money on a flamboyant produced by radio will be presented in “The March of Time” by the 
Court of Honor which slavishly followed Editors of Time, the weekly newsmagazine. 
the Paris Exposition of 1889. Sullivan 
§ al was irk , Transportation Building to do “The March of Time” is a new kind of news reporting: the re-crea- 
in a back lo he Fairgrounds, whic ; 
sal. | heartily Brotha te ‘ "S Mong tion of actual events. The men and women who take the parts of 
re tives but promptly won a medal awarded personages in the news are cast from the ablest radio and dramatic 
He by the visiting French commission of art. talent. Music specially scored for scenes in “The March of Time” is 
acial The 1933 exposition is to be modernistic, played by a symphonic orchestra under the direction of Howard 
vm a style which European - architects ac- 
ie knowledge stems directly from Louis Sul- Barlow. 
livan’s Transportation Building and the The Stations 
houses that Frank Wright has been de- € stations 
signing for nearly 30 years. For the 1933 : , 
4 Fair, Architect Wright has not been given “ Kansas City .... 
or even a back lot job to work on. New York 
ae “It is like Hamlet,” said Mr. Mum- 
ames ford, “without the Prince of Denmark.” Philadel phi 
gan _ Worst of all, according to Author Mum- ee 
“y lord, the new Fair buildings are not really Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
8 of modern at all, but “eclectic shams.” Pro- Cleveland Providence........... 
s houncing “eclectic” with the same fine St. I ** 
pe? scorn with which an Insurgent Senator - —: 
— pronounces the word ‘‘Republican,’’ Lewis Fort Wayne Syracuse 
an Mumford insisted that the new Chicago Hartford Toledo 
gi buildings are merely pseudo-classical Washineton 
gery buildings to which the architects have ap- 8 
a wee details of the new and at present 
» OX fashionable style exactly as they applied cool . Pee, 
e bed Gothic, Renaissance, Georgian details to Time will appreciate letters of applause or criticism from 
Maria their steel frame skyscrapers. Time_ subscribers who listen to “The March of Time’. 
Lily Frank Lloyd Wright was more specific: 
enors ‘Tm anti-imitation. I’m for the use 
Radio of metal, and I’m trying to bring archi- 
essive tecture back to America as something real 
im & to America. The proposed World’s Fair 
—_ in Chicago is a conspicuous example of The Weekly Newsmagazine 
sloger ——_ 
‘ooth- *The Commission: Chairman Harvey Wiley k Ci 
be Corbett (New York); Edward Herbert Bennett 205 East 42nd Street Now, Yom C Y 


(Chicago); Hubert Burnham (Chicago); John 
i Augur Holabird (Chicago) ; Raymond Mathew- | 
stip- son Hood (New York); Ralph Thomas Walker | 
sing a (New York); Paul Philippe Cret (Philadelphia) ; 
Arthur Brown Jr. (San Francisco). 





Sourn SEA ISLANDS 
MARK THE WAY TO 


Australia 


— few days at sea a new scene 
comes to view — colorful Hawaii or 
dreamy Tahiti, the Fijis, Samoa, Raro- 
tonga or the snow-topped mountains 
of New Zealand. You will learn the 
soft strange music of Polynesian 
voices; coco-palms and mangoes and 
flaming flower trees become familiar; 
you will see curious changes of native 
custom on each new jaunt ashore. 


Australia is an enthralling part of 
the globe—a continent as large as 
America — with the world’s finest and 
largest bathing beaches in the very 
suburbs of world-important cities. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL OFFICE 


There is much to do— more to see 
than can be seen in years of traveling 
about this great island-continent with 
its strange aboriginal life and customs 
and fauna and flora found nowhere 
else in the world, easily accessible to 
any tourist. 


This coupon will bring you interest- 
ing illustrated booklets describing 
Australia. Send it today. 











AusTRALIAN NATIONAL | 


TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


815 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 





Dee 1 ERS TS. 
WHEELER “PLAYMATES 


With their sleek, trim lines, their un- 
faltering stamina and their infallible 
performance, these exceptional Cruisers 
are without a peer. They are built in 
strict accordance with the universally- 
known Wheeler standards of integrity. 
Among the twenty-one “Playmate” 
models, ranging from 22 feet to 62 feet, 
at prices from $1,950 to $37,500, you 
will find the boat that meets your 
demands in every particular. 


For full description of each model, 
write for Catalog “14” 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 


Foot Harway Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone: MAyflower 9—7600 


TIME 


modernism sprung up overnight, of super- | 


| ficiality, sham, imitation. They are mak- | 


ing a pretty cardboard picture of ancient | 


wall masses. Robert Edmond Jones, Lee 


Simonson or Norman Bel Geddes could | 


better have done it. [ Norman Bel Geddes 
is designing several theatres for the fair. | 
They are specialists in spectacle. But the 
architecture for the Fair is only bad the- 
atre where theatre does not belong. We 
want genuineness in our architecture—the 
genuine expression of American life.” 
With considerable courage, Architect 
Raymond Hood, a member of the despised 
Commission, was present. Perspiring with 


| embarrassment, he came forward to say 
| a few words in defense. 


No one admired 
Architect Wright more than Architect 
Hood, but Architect Wright had not been 
chosen for the committee because he was 


| “too much of an individualist.” 


“Since the affair is to be built by a 


| commission, I can not see how one with 


such individual ideas as Mr. Wright could 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


| booklet, “Bent Lawns. 
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Scotts 
Creeping Bent 


Perfect Lawns 


OD in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch 

of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform turf 
that’s everlasting. With proper care no re- 
seeding is ever necessary. Grows readily 
anywhere except in the extreme South. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Instead of sowing seed you plant stolons or the chop- 
d grass—and in a few weeks you have a luxuriant 
awn like the deep green pile of a Turkish carpet. 
Read all about this unusual grass in our illustrated 
” Write for free copy today. 


OMScott & Sons (Co 





For him, not even a back lot in Chicago. 


| work with it. Our projects are meant to | 


represent a fair cross section of something 
or other 


harness Mr. Wright to our general ideas.” 


Architect Hood might have talked about 
money. The Fair is being promoted finan- | 


cially by Ambassador Charles Gates 
Dawes and his brother Rufus Cutler. Its 
total cost has been estimated at $60,000,- 
000, about $16,000,000 of which has been 
raised or promised. Because growing Chi- 


cago has little available land to give to | 


the Fair, it is to be built partly on artifi- 
cial islands superimposed on the muddy 
bottom of Lake Michigan, later to be 
turned into parks and playgrounds. 
construction of this land alone will be 
costly. Two or three of the solid, honest 
buildings which the Wrightites advocate 
would use up the rest of the money, leave 
half the fair exhibits unprovided for. 

Last week the first of the Fair buildings 
was actually in use. 
roofed with an insulation board of- corn- 
stalks, the Administration Building faced 
the artificial islands that have not yet 
arisen from the lake. 


about modern architecture in | 
America and it would be too difficult to 
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Painted bright blue, | 


| 245 MainSt. - Marysville, Ohio 
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France, Belgium, Holland, } 
Germany, Switzerland, apenas. = . 
Programs to Italy, Central Europe, Scan- 
dinavia, Spain. Price includes ocean pas- 
sage, hotels, meals, sightseeing, admis- 
, sions, tips, all transportation in Wecepe by 
motor. Send for 80-page free book describ- 
ing over 200 interesting travel programs. 


PACIFIC RORTHWEST- CANADIAN ROCKIES 
Rainier, Portland, Seattle, British Columbia, Lake 
Louise, Banff, $250. Ask for Booklet ““DW’’. 


MEXICO CALIFORNIA | FLORIDA 
TEXAS an <UBA 
exico City, ee Indian Deto: leans, 
Pyramids, Grand Canyon, Old Nev 
loatin Mexico, Angeles, || Miami, Havana 
Gardens, Hollywood, SanDiego $195 


The Travel Guild, Inc. 132." Michie 


621 Fifth Ave., New York 248 Washington, Boston 
681 Market, San Francisco. Hotel Prister, Milwaukee 


“Sophisticated... 
artistry... 
humanity... 
sentiment.” 


“Ironic intelligence, 
sand-dry wit.” 

N. Y. Herald 
Tribune 


“There is 

nothing in 

contemporary 

literature like 

Osbert Sitwell’s 
prose.” 

Hugh Walpole 

50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


hailed as 
the fiction 
event of the 
English publish- 


ing season. 








Ta ERE are thousands 


of periodicals — 


There is just ONE 
Newsmagazine 
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When the QUOTA is a 
tough “get” 


HERE are times, as every ten- 
as player knows, when the best 
of rackets and the good right arm 
don’t seem long enough. There are 
times, also (as every sales manager 
knows), when the sales budget 
seems inadequate to meet both 
quota and profit requirements. 

It’s pretty hard to supplement 
the tennis racket or the right arm 
... but it is, fortunately, rather easy 
to supplement the reach of the sell- 
ing appropriation. It’s being done 
every day ... with the Multigraph, 
Compotype, Set-O-Type, Lever Ad- 
dresser, and other equipment in the 
complete Multigraph line. 


Customers are contacted be- 
tween salesmen’s calls. New 
customers are brought up to 
the closing point before sales- 
men call. Special announce- 
ments or timely sales ideas 
are put into the hands of 
thousands of customers simul- 
taneously, in less time than 
it takes a salesman to cover 
one small town. 


Advertising counselors, with 


For multiplying and intensifying the 
contacts a sales department can make, the 





responsibilities for results from 
large appropriations, are finding 


Addressing Multigraph is a successful 
unit in many a national sales and adver- 
lising campaign. 


it worth while these days to recom- 
mend Multigraph campaigns and 


selective selling as a first line activ- 


Increase your reach with 


ity in major selling plans. Ask any 


Multigraph representative about it. 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1830 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd. 


137 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
(or consult your telephone directory) 





NEW POWER 
. NEW SPEED 
plus OLD RELIABILITY 


FOR SMOOTHER, 
HEALTHIER LAWNS 
* —AND 
UNBEATABLE 
EASE OF HANDLING 


Surplus power and convenient con- 
trols provide extreme flexibility in the 
new Ideal Power Mowers. They can 


be slowed down to a snail’s pace for | 


easy turning— instantly accelerated to 
a fast walking speed for open cutting. 

Mechanical features include: auto- 
matically operated valves . . . auto- 
mobile type valve tappet mechanism 
. . - foolproof lubrication . . . effective 


cooling system. There is no finer | 


mower motor. 

Two sizes of wheel type: 20, 25- 
inch cut . .. Two sizes of roller type: 
22, 30-inch cut. Your request brings 
illustrated brochure on lawn mainte- 
nance equipment. 


ALMOST HUMAN 


For larger, foliaged 
grounds, the agile 
* Triplex is unbeat- 
able. Almost human 
—it dodges all ob- 
structions—yet 
cuts 35 acres per 
day. Simple and 
economical to operate. Ask about the Triplex. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER 
> 4 COMPANY 


441 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


FACTORY BRANCHES 
413 W. Chicago Ave., 237 Lafayette St., 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


161 Vester St., 273 Boylston St., 
Ferndale (Detroit) Mich. Brookline, Mass. 


Dealers in all principal cities 

















MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Contest 


In Toronto, Ont., in 1926, died Charles 
Vance Millar, rich, fun-loving bachelor 
who had accumulated a fortune in real 
estate, horse breeding, mining, brewing. 
His will provided: $10,000 to a friend 
whom he had once bested in a business 
deal; a small sum to a priest to say masses 
for another friend “who will need them 
wherever he is”; one share of brewery 
stock to every Orange Lodge and every 
active Protestant minister in Toronto, ex- 
cept “one Spracklin, who shot a hotel 
keeper” in an enforcement raid (when 
Ontario was Dry); one share of stock in 
a jockey club to every active minister in 
Walkerville, Windsor and Sandwich, Ont. 
But the will’s most thrilling feature for 


Acme-P. & A. 
Mrs. Brown & FAMILY 
“It would be nice to get the money.” 


Toronto-ites was the bequest of its residue 
(from $300,000 to $500,000) to the 
Toronto woman who, ten years after Mr. 
Millar’s death, shall have borne the great- 
est number of children. 

Two women led the field near the half- 
way mark last week in Toronto. Mrs. 
Florence Brown, 42, married 22 years, 
has borne 27 children, of whom 13 are 
living. Mrs. Grace Bagnato, 37, married 
24 years, has borne 20 children, of whom 
Ir are living. Trustees of the will have 
not revealed the rules which will guide the 
final selection. Should they count all 
children born since 1926, Mrs. Brown 
would lead with seven to her credit as 
against her opponent’s five. Should they, 
however, count only children born since 
1926 and still living, Mrs. Bagnato would 
lead, with all five of her offspring living, 
as against Mrs. Brown’s three. 

Henry Brown, 27 times a father, is a 
butcher. He retired two years ago in ill 
health. Of his family he said: “They’re 
all strong and healthy, and I encourage 
them in taking part in clean sport and 
play. The cellar’s full of ice skates, skis, 
snowshoes and other stuff for them to 
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Don t 


take a 


chance 


You promise yourself an easy appe- 
tizer before lunch. “‘We’ll just bat 
9 9° 

em around.” And the heat of com- 


| petition turns it into deadly battle! 


Don’t take a chance. Guard the 
vital, least rugged zone of your body 
from sudden strain. Your rule in 
every active sport should be that 
which the professional athlete never 
disobeys— Wear a supporter. 


PAL is commended to you as the 
finest supporter made—frankly de 
\luxe in quality and design, yet 
| economical. Live-rubber ribs knit 
into a cool, porous pouch give super- 
support without binding or chafing. 


Three styles; $1.00 and $1.50. 





Or there is the all-elastic BIKE, 
sturdily simple in construction, known 
to athletes for 56 years. 50 cents to 
$1.25. Sold by druggists and sport- 
ing goods dealers, any Bauer & 
Black supporter is the best you can 


buy at its price. 


PAL 


and BIKE 
PC cAUER & BLACK) 


i 
DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago New York Toronto 





Important but little-known facts about the 
need ner p epmampd of athletic a ery are 
presented in our new booklet, “Guard The 
Vital Zone.” For a free copy, address Bauer 
& Black, 2584 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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play with outdoors. . . . It would be nice 
to get the money, but if we don’t—all 
right.” 

Mrs. Grace Bagnato, grandmother at 
37, supports her family by serving as court 
interpreter for Italian-speaking Canadians. 
Once she finished up her court duties, 
went home, gave birth to a child two 
hours later. She got it washed up and 
dressed before the doctor arrived. 


Commonwealth , 


In Morris County, N. J., Anna Horvath, 
14, large, buxom, went frequently to shops, 
purchased cigarets. Since New Jersey 
law prohibits tobacco sales to minors, 
complaints were filed, shopkeepers were 
fined $10. Since New Jersey law awards 
fines to the complaining agent, The Com- 
monwealth Humane Society of Woodridge, 
N. J., got the money. Last week a justice 
of the peace investigated. He found that 
Stephen Horvath, father of big Anna 
Horvath, was president of the Society. 
Mrs. Bietra Horvath, mother of Anna, 
was secretary & treasurer. Anna Horvath 
was a trustee. Stephen Horvath had made 
$100 per week in fines. He was arraigned 
for violating the cigaret law, for per- 
mitting Anna to work without a permit. 


Tail 

In Paulsboro, N. J., John Williams, town 
dog-catcher, resigned for the third time. 
He had been making as much as $36 per 
day: $2 for each unlicensed dog he put to 
death. As proof of each dog caught, John 
Williams furnished one detached dog-ear. 
Reason he resigned: the Mayor & Coun- 
cilmen decided that hereafter a dog-tail 
would be considered proper proof. 


Wootsie 


Near Colorado Springs, Col., William 
Norton discovered that his cows were pro- 
ducing less than their usual quota of milk. 
Culprit was Wootsie, his fat pet hog, 
whom he permitted to roam the ranch. 
Wootsie would stealthily nozzle milk, run 
off when the cows kicked. William Norton 
penned up Wootsie. Awaiting death, 
Wootsie refused all food but milk. 


Thought 

In Evanston, IIl., Prof. Baker Brownell 
of Northwestern University told his class 
in Contemporary Thought that women’s 
fashions invariably decree long skirts just 
before a period of depression, short skirts 
just before a period of prosperity. 


Stand werent 


In Moundsville, W. Va., Judge James F. 
Shipman called Mike Noval, witness in a 
trial, said: “Take the witness stand.” 
Mike Noval hoisted the witness stand to 
his shoulders, made for the door. 


| 


Improper 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Irene Driscoll, 
30, widowed mother of two, taxi driver, 
drove a fare, Joseph Doran, 35, to his 
home. He said he had no money with him, 
asked her to step inside while he got it. 
Once in the hallway, he made improper 
overtures. Mrs. Irene Driscoll (height 5 
ft. 1 in.) felled Joseph Doran (weight 165 
lb.) with one blow. Then she revived him, 
apologized, took him to a policeman. 
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. any section of 


your business too small 
to merit better service— 


at lower cost? 


F past months have taught the business world 

any lessons of lasting value, it is that modern 

methods must be used to lower operating 

overhead. While checking now for greater 
economy, do not overlook your washroom facts. 
Your towel bill may surprise you. Long accepted 
as a “necessary evil’, it is now an antiquated 
expense that helps to place a needless burden on 
profit. 

Here is a better service with lower costs. Equip 
your washrooms with the “SF” SANI-DRI—the 
new-type electric drier—and eliminate one source 
of constantly recurring waste, the towels. This 
new SANI-DRI will cut your drying costs sharply 
—as much as 60% to 90%. It will give your em- 
ployees a better, faster, more thorough dry that 
prevents chapping. It will eliminate towel litter, 
reduce fire hazards, lessen janitorial attention and 
cut down your washroom maintenance costs. 


This new model is basically 
better in 12 vital features 


Into the new “SF” Model SANI-DRI we 
have incorporated twelve vitally important 
new improvements that make it the out- 
standing drying service available today. If 
you would like to know about these better- 
ments, mail coupon for our new booklet, 
“The Airway to Efficiency”. 


Electrical Division 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


North Chicago, Illinois 








Electrical Division, 

CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO., 
North Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me a copy of your new booklet, 
“The Airway to Efficiency.” 
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ROW YOUR WAY TO HEALTH 
with the 


GYM-BOAT 


THE ONLY HYDRAULIC HOME- 
ROWING MACHINE. NO SPRINGS— 
NOTHING TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 

—Reduce your waistline and 
in take off excess fat wherever 

5 minutes you need to lose it. 

—Put firm, lean muscles on 
your arms, legs, back, ab- 
domen. 


—Stir up sluggish circula- 
tion, work up a healthy 
glow. 

3)}—Build up reserve 7 new 
energy, resistance tofatigue 
and illness... keep yourself 
feeling keen—alive—in 
superb health! 

The GYM-BOAT is the only home- 
sized hydraulic rowing machine. It 
affords action and re-action; the pull 
backward and the push forward gives 
a perfect duplication of real rowing— 
and thus provides double the benefit 
over other types of exercisers. This 
easy, regular motion is the finest cor- 

rective of intestinal sluggishness. 
GYM-BOAT is built to last a lifetime 
—no springs to wear out, no gadgets 
to get out of order; so compact that it 
fits under a bed or in a closet—so light 
that a child can carry it. The greatest 
ossible boon to indoor workers, 
sinels and professional people. Very 
reasonably priced—money back guar- 
antee—liberal payment terms if desired. 


Send for complete information today. 


J. W. COOPER & CO. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Without obligation please send Free Booklet 
T. “All about the Gym-Boat.” 


CURIOUS 
BOOKS 


1. Unusual Reprints. . . 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses... . 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign. Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 


PANURGE PUBLICATIONS 
100 FIFTH AVENUE..NEW YORK 


|EIME TABLE 


COMING 


National A ffairs 
March 4-9—Bi-centennial of the city 


| those invited: President & Mrs. Hoover, 


of Mexico, Patrick Joseph Cardinal Hayes. 
March 15—Final date for filing federal 
income tax reports. 


Foreign News 

March 14—Opening of the British Em- 
pire Trade Exhibition; at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Chief function in the South 
American “goodwill” itinerary of Edward 
of Wales, whose speech will be relayed 
to England, rebroadcast to the U. S. 

March 25—Convention of the restored 
Spanish parliament; at Madrid. Last pre- 
vious parliamentary sitting: September 





historic coup d’état of Sept. 15). 


Aeronautics 


March 25-27—Third national airport 


conference, under auspices of the Aero- | 
nautical Chamber of Commerce; at Tulsa, | 


Okla. 


Music 


March 14—Intercollegiate glee club 
contest; preliminaries at Wanamaker 
Auditorium, Manhattan, finals at Carnegie 
Hall, Manhattan. 


| trian Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, presented by 





| ductor: Leopold Stokowski. 
| March 24-29—Bach festival in conjunc- 
| tion with Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 


| 50th anniversary celebration; at Sym- | 


phony Hall, Boston. 
Art 


March 6-29—Exhibition of the Society | 
of Independent Artists; at Grand Central | 


Palace, Manhattan. Prizes: none. 


Sport 

GOLF 

March 10-14—Bermuda amateur cham- 
pionship; at Riddell’s Bay, Bermuda. 

March 19—21—Open tournament; at La 
Gorce Course, Miami Beach, Fla. 

March 26-27—North and South open 
championship; at Pinehurst, N. C. 





TENNIS 

March 14-21—National indoor cham- 
pionships; at New York. 

FENCING 

March 10, 17, 21, 24 (respectively )— 
Team, individual, interscholastic & wom- 
en’s foils championships; at Fencers Club, 
Manhattan. 


ARCHERY 

March 16-21—Annual midwinter tour- 
nament; at Pinehurst, N. C. 

ROWING 

March 21—Annual Oxford-Cambridge 
regatta; over a slightly revised course 
from Putney to Mortlake, on the Thames, 
England. 

Horse RACING 

March 27—Ninety-second Grand Na- 





government of San Antonio, Tex. Among | 


President & Senora Pascual Ortiz Rubio | 


1923 (suspended by Primo de Rivera’s | 


March 19—American premiére of Aus- | 





Philadelphia Grand Opera Company; at | 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia. Con- 
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Sourss SHavinc CREAM is new in princi- 
ple and exceptionally pleasant in results, 
For it has two actions: A balm that 
smooths the razor’s path. A special in. 
gredient that replaces the oils essential 
to the skin. 

This second action keeps your face 
feeling well-groomed all day long. Ask 
your druggist for a free sample, or send 
10c for a generous guest-size tube to 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, Squibb Building, 
New York City. 


WCCO EDD DDE 


SQUIBB 
SHAVING 
CREAM 


The Fixed Trust 
Comes of Ase 


Turoucu the Brown- 
Carpenter Plan, the fixed 
trust has reached its ma- 
turity. 

The hazards of time 
have been overcome by 
flexible provisions which 
make possible a portfolio 
of sound stocks atalltimes. 

Write for booklet A3“In- 
vestment Common Sense.” 


UNIVERSAL 
TRUST SHARES 


Transcontinental Shares Corporation 
72 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Invites all interested in visiting 
Alaska to send for picture album 
of recommended cruises. $266 to 
$625, all expenses, from Chicago. 
E. E. Nelson, 373 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


North Coast Limited 


Newest of Transcontinental Trains — 152 


* TORO 


7. Power Lawn 


MOWERS 


FOR any size estate, for golf cour- 
ses, polo fields, airports, schools or 
any grass-cutting problem there's a Toro 
ower Mower to do the work in a quick, 
clean cut way at small cost. 
complete illustrated catalog. 


Toro Manufacturing Co. | 


3042-3188 Snelling Ave, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ju) lel) lye) De) Du) Da) 
The PERSONAL TOUCH fo your 


tour ot EUROPE 


GEE your local travel agent or drop a note to Dean 

and Dawson, Ltd., and have them arrange your 
next trip. to Europe. Your tour will be “personally 
Planned’’ by specialists who have lived in Europe 
++ +. who know their Europe from every angle. 


Independent Tours Private Motor Tours 


59 Branches in Europe serving 
discriminating travellers since 1871 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
512 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Write for | 


TIME 


tional steeplechase; at Aintree, England. | 


Important departures: 
horses “placed” 
of minimum age & weight. 

YACHTING 

March 7—Lipton Cup races of the 
South Florida Boat Racing Association; 
off Miami Beach, Fla. 


March 24-April 1—International yacht | 


races; at Bermuda. 


SKIING 
March 5-9—International women’s 
races; at St. Moritz, Switzerland. 


GOING 


Best Pictures 





romance of stellar exploration, vividly 
imagined by UFA. 

City Licuts—Charles Chaplin’s first 
picture in two years and the funniest he 
has ever made, full of the old Chaplin 
gags. 

Ittrc1r—Valid drama of modern mar- 
riage, finely acted by James Rennie and 
Barbara Stanwyck. 

TraDER Horn—Exciting jungle story 
full of amazing scenes of animals and 
natives, and geared with a real plot. 

Ranco—Another jungle picture, taken 
in Sumatra and sensitively recording the 
fight of a menaced country side against 
tigers. 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


Five Star Frnat—Arthur Byron in the 
only current newspaper melodrama. 

Granp Hoter—A _ noteworthy play 
| about a series of fairly cosmic happenings 
| in a German hostelry. 

GREEN Grow THe Litacs—The Thea- 
tre Guild experiments with Western folk- 
ways. 


and out of a great deal of trouble during 
this roistering exhibition of the breach-of- 
| promise racket. 

| Once IN A LiFetImMeE—Extraordinarily 
good satire on the creatures and character- 
istics of Hollywood, by Moss Hart & 
| George S. Kaufman. 

| On Tue Spor—Edgar Wallace demon- 
| strating at least one new wrinkle to Chi- 

| cago’s gang executions. 

Petticoat INFLUENCE—Helen Hayes in 

diplomatic froth. 

PrivaTE Lives—Gertrude Lawrence and 
| Noel Coward having the time of their 
| lives. 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET— 
Katharine Cornell as Poetess Elizabeth 
Barrett Moulton-Barrett. 

Tue GREEN Pastures—After twelve 
months, the Lord is beginning to mugg a 
little bit. 

Tomorrow AND ‘Tomorrow — Philip 

Barry’s latest effort. 
| VineEGAR TREE—Mary Boland in an en- 
| gaging farce. 

Musical—A MERICA’S SWEETHEART 
(splendid, with Rodgers & Hart music) ; 
Fine & Danpy (Joe Cook & machines) ; 
Girt Crazy (splendid, with George & Ira 
| Gershwin music); THe New Yorkers 
(splendid, with Cole Porter music); 
THREE’s A Crowp (Clifton Webb, Libby 
Holman, “Admiral” Fred Allen); You 
Sap It (Funnyman Lou Holtz as a col- 
legian). 











limiting entry to | 
in previous races, raising | 


By Rocket TO THE Moon—Vernesque | 





On Promise Me—Lee Tracy gets into | 


This portfolio-book, “The Chart of 
Bond Paper Value”, has been 
called “The finest demonstration 
of a single brand of paper ever 
produced”. It gives the complete 
story, and a complete demonstra- 
tion, of Caslon Bond. It includes 
a sheaf of letterheads, a sheaf of 
business forms.* The story it tells 
of colorful Caslon has been used 
as a supplementary text book in 
schools. The book is large, beau- 
tiful, complete, and it is expen- 
sive. It is not for sale. It is offered 
free, but it is offered only to busi- 
ness men, and must be personally 
requested on a business letter- 
head. There is no coupon. You 
are invited to write to us and re- 
quest it. We'll be very glad to send 
it. Address your letter to — Dept. 
203, 411 W. Ontario St., Chicago. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS +* MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


*Caslon Bond is NOT an expensive paper. It can 
be used freely, in its full array of twelve colors 
and white, for all business printing and office use. 


CASLON 
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SEA AND SKY COPYRIGHT Reproduced from a woodcut by Rockwell Kent 


From the collection of the American Car and Foundry Company, makers of fine motor yachts. 
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Men Like Dogs* 

Tue Docs—Ivan Nazhivin—Lippincott 
($2.50). 

To write about human beings from any 
non-human viewpoint is to rob human 
affairs rather terribly of their importance 
and security. Important and _ terrible 
enough from mankind’s viewpoint, the 
overturning of the social order in Russia 
becomes truly horrible when considered 
as the dogs of Russia may have viewed it. 
That is what Author Nazhivin does, with 
tremendous effects of comedy and insane 
tragedy. He sharpens his point by endow- 
ing the dog-characters with the traits of 
the human animal as variously found in 
Russia. Also he uses this psychological 
trick in reverse, and the book’s title might 
have been Men Like Dogs. 

There are the Prince’s favorite pointers, 
Dobrynia and Svietlana, gentle aristocrats 
to the tips of their fine tails. In a nearby 
Moscow woodyard lives Siedoi, a shaggy 
grey proletarian with a kind heart and a 
world of curiosity. His bitch, Sudorga, 
has the heart of a trollop. It is neither 
sad nor surprising when Siedoi, already a 
widely traveled dog, leaves her and roams 
away. Vaguely he is yearning for the 
beautiful Svietlana, whom he used to see 
through the gates of the Prince’s mansion 
and whom he once...a _ dizzying 
memory! 

Svietlana’s pups are born at the Prince’s 
country estate. And of course, Siedoi hav- 
ing been the father, there is a great 
scandal. But nothing can be done and the 
old Prince is kindly and forgiving, even to 
the rascally assistant kennelman Peter 
who left the gate open. And the summer 
passes with great happiness and much ex- 
citement, for it is known that the Grand 
Duke Nikita, the Tsar’s viciously cruel 
old uncle,t has invited himself to hunt 
with the Prince in the autumn. He is 
coming with his whole hunting train—a 
set of rake-hells mostly from the cavalry 
—and his best hounds and horses, his 
finest borzois with their terrific jaws for 
slaying the hounded wolf. 

Siedoi in his wanderings finds old 
Grigorii, a human companion of his youth. 
Together they perform the task of herds- 
man for the village on the Prince’s estate. 
Thus it befalls that Siedoi does occasion- 
ally see lovely Svietlana again. Meantime 
he makes the acquaintance of various vil- 
lage dogs, Katok, the all-around hunter 
who belongs to the peasant boy Fedka; 
Riabtchik, the practically insane watch- 
dog; and Tsygan, a watchdog who abso- 
lutely is insane, having lived always and 
only at the end of a chain in a dark stall. 

The Prince’s dogs outdo the Grand 
Duke’s in the hunt. Enraged, that fine 
gentleman flicks an eye from one of his 
hounds with his whip and gets toweringly 
drunk after dinner. It is unpleasant to 
think of him as commander of all Russia’s 


a 


tActually, Tsar Nicholas’ second cousin. 


cavalry and, later, of all the Russian 
armies. For even the dogs are conscious 
that something unusual, something dark 
and dreadful is coming to pass—the War, 
entered into by the Romanovs to gloss 
over their moral and mental shortcomings. 
To a dog like Siedoi, excitement is always 
welcome and off he goes to the front with 
Fedka. They are taken prisoners and live 
for a while in Germany. Then back they 
steal into Russia as heroes and Siedoi be- 
comes more and more the main agent of 
the plot. He sees the wounding of the 
Man Cock, the handsome fiancé of the 
Prince’s daughter Sonia; he sees the ras- 
cally Peter robbing the dead and wounded. 
At home, as the War goes worse and 
worse for Russia, he sees and feels the 
pinch of starvation begin, and the happy 
band of dogs at the dump heap grow 


IvAN NAZHIVIN 


Imbeciles and brigands spoil his dream. 


quarrelsome until they are all, save Siedoi 
and mad Tsygan and a big brute called 
Pirate, shot down to conserve food. He 
sees the rising of the villagers and peas- 
ants, His Majesty the People led by the 
now legless rascal Peter, and their march 
upon the Prince’s estate, where they hang 
the Prince’s dogs one by one (including 
lovely Svietlana!) and then hang the 
Prince and rape the maid and after ran- 
sacking the house, set it on fire. Life is 
then all confused and hungry and bitter 
and terrifying. Siedoi travels hither and 
yon—‘‘His Excellency the Inspector of 
Railroads” he comes to be known as— 
until one day Fedka, who has withdrawn 
from the topsy-turvy People’s world to 
live and hunt in the forest with Katok, 
finds his old friend Siedoi lying under a 
bush, staring at the morning sun with un- 
winking eyes, gladly dying. Thus ends one 
of the most articulate books of Russia, 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 
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of human and other natures, yet written 
in the Tolstoi vein. 

The Author has described himself as 
follows: “I was born in 1874. My parents 
were peasants—serfs. Then my father 
made a successful career as constructor 
of railways and I was born in easy circum- 
stances, almost rich. I attended the Mid- 
dle School at Moscow but that did not 
work. I am too lively, to independent, too 
much an anarchist. I have traveled much. 
I have tried to study in European uni- 
versities but I have not succeeded. Tolstoi 
partly congratulates me on this and I 
think he is right. 

“I began to print my books at the age 
of 18 years but they were foolishness. 
Now my volumes appear in foreign trans- 
lations but, having lost everything during 
the Revolution, I am very fatigued and I 
only dream of finishing my life in the 
immense forests of my country. But en- 
trance to my country is interdicted by the 
imbeciles and brigands who govern it.” 

Author Nazhivin is already famed for 
his Rasputin, the U. S. edition of which 
he has repudiated because Publisher Al- 
fred A. Knopf cut it down from 1,450 
pages to a mere 750. The Dogs is much 
shorter, only 336 pages. 


—_ +—_ 
What a Town! 


THe LittLteE Town—Heinrich Mann— 
Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 

Unless you were told, you would cer- 
tainly never think Heinrich Mann was 
brother to Nobel Prize-winner Thomas. 
Their books are poles apart. Thomas’s 
are quiet, philosophical, analytic; Hein- 
rich’s loud, nightmarish, operatic. The 
Little Town is like a garish and improbable 
opera played at top speed, with singers, 
chorus and brassy orchestra all blaring at 
once for dear life. The effect is some- 
times uproarious, sometimes deafening, 
occasionally sinister. 

It was a complaint frequently heard in 
the little Italian hill-town that nothing 
exciting ever happened there. When in- 
defatigable Lawyer Belotti arranged for 
the visit of an opera company everyone 
licked his chops, looked forward longingly. 
When the company arrived the town went 
wild. Business boomed, stood still or went 
backward, according to whether you were 





The American Car and Foundry 
Company also build fine motor 
Did you know that 
several of these can show records 
of over 1,000,000 miles each? 
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once meant“a near-by farmer.” 


“Neighbor” is one of those interesting words that 
carry us back to Anglo-Saxon days. In Anglo- 
Saxon neah meant “nigh,” “near,” and gebur 
meant “dweller,” “farmer.” These two words were 
combined into neahgebur, meaning, literally, “‘a 
near-by farmer.” The word appears in medieval 
English in the form neighebour and in modem 
English as neighbor. Its meaning, changing with the 
evolution of civilization, no longer applies particu- 
larly to neighboring farmers, but refers to persons 
living near each other in apartment house suites or 
suburban cottages as well as to those on near-by 
farms. Even nations in the modern world are called 
“‘neighbors”"—an interesting development of a word 
that means literally “near-by farmers.” 


This is but one of the many thousands of fasci- 


nating stories about the origins of English words 
which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
The “Supreme Authority” 


A collection of these stories is presented in a hand- 
some, illustrated booklet which we will gladly send 
you free on request. 


Word histories not only make fascinating stories 
to read, but offer the background understanding that 
is essential to accurate pom effective use of words in 
writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the 
“Supreme Authority” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language—origin, meaning, 
spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. The 
2,700 pages of this great single volume are equiv- 
alent in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia 
and its encyclopedic information makes it a depend- 
able question-answerer on all subjects. 

The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted 
and used in the courts, colleges, schools, and 
business offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 
Webster, and convincing testimony that it is the 
**Supreme Authority.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
32 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 


See It At 
Your Bookstore 


Get 





TIME. 


Innkeeper Malandrini, Lawyer Belotti or 
dour Priest Don Taddeo. The whole town 
turned itself into a fiesta, mass meeting, 
audience, riot. Chorus-girls were billeted 
everywhere; their sleepless generosity 
played hob with respectable burghers, set 
a fad that was followed even by hitherto 
respectable housewives. 

Lawyer Belotti, self-constituted leader 
of the worldlings, and Don Taddeo soon 
came to grips. The lawyer wanted to show 
the actors the town’s chief relic, an ancient 
bucket; but the priest had the key, re- 
fused to give it up. Feeling ran high; 
there were fist fights; the fortunes of war 
wavered. In desperation Don Taddeo even 
set fire to the inn where Sin kept wakeful 
nights. In the end he surrendered the key, 
confessed himself beaten; the bucket was 
displayed. After four Dionysiac weeks 
| the opera company departed. Shouted 
Lawyer Belotti: “What are we? A little 
town. What did these guests bring us? 
A little music. And yet—we have felt en- 
thusiasm, we have striven, and we have 
made a little progress in the school of 
humanity!” With cheers the whole popu- 
lace escorted the company a few miles on 
their way; and in the deserted square no- 
body saw what happened to Singer Nello 
and his mistress Alba except the mysteri- 
ous woman who watched everything from 





her shuttered window. 
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Good, Quiet Fellow 

Out or Sounpincs—H. M. Tomlinson 
—Harper ($4). 

H. M. Tomlinson has never been ac- 
cused of arson, no London bobby has ever 
arrested him for setting the Thames on 
fire. A solid citizen in literature’s republic, 
he is known, liked, admired by other solid 
citizens. Primarily an essayist, a ponderer, 
his earnest musings appeal to lovers of 
quiet English and of quiet English sense 
(which has in it a touch of the lyrical, a 
dash of the salty). This book of essays 
and sketches should cause no fluctuation 
in Tomlinsons, which should remain 
steady, safe. 

In Out of Soundings Tomlinson writes 
on: skiing in Switzerland, a launch trip 
in the Malay Archipelago, Sea-Dog 
Frobisher and contemporary worthies, an 
overnight voyage in a wrecking tug, the 
talkies, an old man who loses his identity 
on a train, Thomas Hardy, et al. Whether 
you read him for the first time or the 
2oth you will probably admire his musing, 
sombre earnestness. Whether it bores you 
or sustains you depends on whether you 
like pipe-smoking, solitude, reflection. 


War Anthology 


Best SHorT STORIES OF THE WAR—Ed. 
by H. C. Minchin, André Maurois, Arnold 
Zweig, Coningsby Dawson; Introduction 
by H. M. Tomlinson—Harper ($3.50).* 

The late great War is still a little too 
close to be recollected in tranquillity; as 
yet no epic, prose or verse, has attempted 
to put it between covers as Thomas Hardy 
put the Napoleonic Wars in The Dynasts. 
But this anthology of War stories is a step 
in that direction. These 66 short stories, 
| by French, German, British, U. S. authors, 
| whether or not they are the best stories of 
the War, at least give a more representa- 





|  *Published Feb. s. 
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tive picture than can be found in any one 
novel, poem, history. 

A few of these stories (notably those 
by Erich Maria Remarque, H. M. Tomlin- 
son, André Maurois) are really excerpts 
lifted from longer books, but most are full- 
length. They cover: The Home Front; 
Behind the Front Line; In the Front Line; 
Battle, Raid & Patrol; The Lighter Side of 
War, et al. Some of the authors: John 
Galsworthy, W. Somerset Maugham, Er- 
nest Hemingway, André Maurois, the late 
Joseph Conrad, Edith Wharton, Laurence 
Stallings, John W. Thomason Jr., the late 
C. E. Montague, Leonard Hastings Nason, 
“Saki” (the late H. H. Munro), Henri 
Barbusse, Liam O’Flaherty. 

—© 
Sophistry 

THE SopuHisTicATES—Gertrude Ather- 
ton—Liveright ($2). 

“Sophistication” is a fighting word, like 
“sense of humor.” Gertrude Atherton, 
who resents pseudo-sophisticates, in The 
Sophisticates has attempted to do them 
sophisticated dirt. The book is also to all 
intents a murder story. 

Old Julius Abbey was not the kind of 
husband a young wife likes. He had 
money, social standing (in his small 
Middle-Western city), a cold but irascible 
disposition and no charm. Melton knew 
nothing when she married him, but she 
learned fast, soon scared Julius with 
threats of scandal into letting her live a 
fairly independent life. They shared the 
same house but inhabited different parts 
of it. Some nights Julius gave stag din- 
ners. Other nights Melton held her salon. 
Melton’s devotees, calling themselves 
sophisticates, had a high old intellectual 
time; despised Julius, thought Melton the 
world’s most wonderful woman. 

Then one night Julius Abbey was found 
dead after one of his stag parties. When 
an autopsy disclosed arsenic in his stom- 
ach everyone was sure Melton had mur- 
dered him. Even her sophisticates thought 
she was guilty, but they were loyal, only 
admired her the more. Things looked 
black for Melton at the trial, but at the 
last minute a dying man’s false affidavit 
acquitted her. The sophisticates were 
overjoyed, had a higher old intellectual 
time than ever. Three of them wanted to 
marry her and take a chance on being her 
next victim. Of Melton’s three suitors, 
only Manufacturer Jim had doubts of her 
guilt; when Melton finally ran away from 
them all he was sure he knew why, was 
sure she was innocent after all. In Man- 
hattan he found her at last, convinced her 
he was not enough of a sophisticate to 
love a murderess, made her admit she 
loved him. 


The Author. Gertrude Franklin Ather- 
ton was born in San Francisco and lives 
there now, but headed East as soon as she 
could. Her reason: “I did not know much 
at that age but at least I knew enough to 
know that I could learn little of the world 
in California; and know the world I must 
if I would be a novelist.” Long-time 
sojourner in France, she was made 4 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor (1925) 
for her services in the War. A prolific 
writer, she has written 37 books in 4° 
years. Some of them: Reszanov, California, 
Black Oxen, The Crystal Cup, Dido, 
Queen of Hearts. 
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Dido, 


SPOT-LIGHTING 


tropical deep-sea life with 
Kohler electricity 


Here i is the ‘ ‘bathysphere’ ’* lighting up 

“Davy Jones’ Locker.” The latest model 
diving-bell with which scientists of the 
Beebe expedition last year made scien- 
tific discoveries of new interest to the 
world, In it men have dived to a depth 
of 1426 feet. 

Through windows of three-i .ch-thick 
fused quartz, aided by bright spot-lights 
receiving their current from a Kohler 
Electric Plant on the ship above, Dr. 
Beebe was able to study strange creatures 
and obscure life on the ocean floor. 

The Beebe Expedition is just one of 
many enterprises which have been aided 
by Kohler Electric Plants. At the bottom 
of the sea—with Rear-Admiral Byrd in 
the Antarctic—or in the more usual under- 
takings beyond the reach of commercial 
electricity—Kohler Electric Plants have 
been chosen because of their reputation for 
giving unsurpassed, safe, reliable service. 


To light hospitals, theaters and_ stores 
when city service fails. To provide light 
on fire-engines. To give unfailing electric 
current to air-mail lights and radio- 
beacons, to government lighthouses, to 
ships of all kinds. In resort-hotels, on 
trains, in country-houses—anywhere 
beyond electric light wires. 

Kohler Electric Plants are efficient, 
flexible, automatic, absolutely reliable. 
Current is generated at 110 volts or 220 
volts A. C. or D. C. Capacities vary from 
800 watts to 10 K. W. Rugged and com- 
pact, these plants can be transported 
easily, safely. No other unit.is so efficient. 

Send the coupon today for additional 
information about Kohler Plants. Kohler 
Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis.—Ship- 
ping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.—Branches in 
principal cities. . Manufacturers of 
Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


*Otis Barton is the designerand owner of the “‘bathysphere”’ 
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KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Free of all cost or obligation, please send me 
full information about Kohler Electric Plants and 
their advantages for the uses marked X below. 


PRIVATE 


} Country Homes ] Farms 

}] Camps [ Yachts }] Motor-boats 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 

] Saw Mills 

} Oil Wells 

) Theaters 

] Excavators 

} Office Buildings 

) Refrigeration 

] Motor-busses | Ice Cream Trucks 

} Battery Charging (J Stores 


RAILROAD 
(0 Wrecking and Work ( Station Lights 
Trains ] Tunnel Lights 
(0 Signal Systems (1) Coal and Water 
} Private Cars Stations 
MARINE 
Tugs } Passenger Ships 
Freighters C) Radio Emergency 
MUNICIPAL 
O Fire Departments 
CJ Fire Boats 


0 Airports 
() Aviation Beacons 


} Lumber Camps 
Mines [( Banks 
Garages 

} Building Contractors 

} Construction 

Engineers 


) Hospitals 
Schools 

} Churches 
Street Lighting 





Name 





‘T-3-9-31 
Street or R. F. D. Address_____ ie 


City. State 











Sunshine 
mellows 
Heat Purifies 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 


The advice of your 
physician is: Keep 
out of doors, in the 
open air, breathe 
deeply; take plenty of 
exercisein themellow 
sunshine, and have 
a periodic check-up 
on the health of your 


body. 


RM an cal, inary. 
oil 


Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows= that’s why the “TOASTING” 
process includes the use of the Ultra 
Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE—the finest 
cigarette you ever smoked, made of 
the finest tobaccos—the Cream of 
the Crop=THEN=‘‘IT’S TOASTED.’’ 
Everyone knows that heat purifies 
and so “TOASTING” —that extra, secret 
process= removes harmful irritants that 
cause throat irritation and coughing. 


‘It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 


© 1981, The American 
Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 








